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Reparations and War Debts 
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America in Arms 


NEWTON D. BAKER: AMERICA AT 
WAR. By FRrepertcK Patmer. New 


SECRETARY BAKER IN THE TRENCHES. 


Terque Beati 


F man is the history-making ani- 

mal, he should certainly find com- 

pensations for his present distresses 

in the high speed at which he is 
functioning. Men and women now in their 
thirties are fortunate in their historical 
experience, those in their forties are 
doubly fortunate, those in their fifties, 
triply fortunate. The last named have 
seen the last years of settled Victorian- 
ism, they saw the rapid changes of the 
early nineteen hundreds which culmi- 
nated in the war decade. They lived 
through the hysterical blend of hope and 
distrust of the nineteen twenties, when 
speculation was the word in finance, in 
politics, in religion, and in morals. And 
now, with the memory of the naive stabil- 
ities of the nineteenth century still vivid 
in their minds, they are launched upon a 
new period where even the conservatives 
ask for change! 


Those were not happy years, but it is 
certain that men and women now on the 
shady side of middle age have lived three 
lifetimes, if time is reckoned as time is 
appraised by history. Like a train dash- 
ing in a whirl of leaves through the au- 
tumn landscape, change has sent the 
years flying around them. Like graduates 
of an American college; they look around 
the old campus, which was their youth, 


and see nothing familiar, nothing that has | 


not been torn down and rebullit. 
A reading man who bought his first 


book in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century might have seen the third 
quarter in with the same style in poetry 


and much the same taste in prose. From 


Pope to Addison, from Congreve to Sher- 
idan, from Defoe to Henry Fielding, gave 


him only the pleasing sense of novelty | 


which comes with a change from a gray 
suit to a brown. If he smelt Rousseauism 
in the air and pondered on the first soft- 


enings of romance, he could be honestly | 
outraged by the lawlessness of novelty, | 


as Dr. Johnson was outraged by the lib- 


in less than half a century have seen lit- 


erature spin on its axis. In the eighteen | 
nineties Meredith was the morning star | 


of the young men, Meredith who picked 
up daintily a theme of sex and love 
(boasting of his temerity) and hid it in 
such a coruscation of words that the 
reading world wondered and the story 


(Continued on page 246) 
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York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1931. 2 vols. 
$7.50. 
Reviewed by A. Howarp MENEELY 
Dartmouth College 
HE announcement about a year 
ago that Newton D. Baker had 
turned over to Colonel Frederick 
Palmer for literary use his entire 
collection of war correspondence was 
welcome news, for there has been a gen- 
uine need of an authoritative account of 
the prosecution of the war on the home 
front and the part that the Secretary 
played in it. Baker himself has been 
unwilling to engage in any autobiograph- 
ical enterprise and those of his associates 
who have written have dealt mainly with 
special phases which came within their 
observation. The present volumes are 
especially welcome at this time since 


| they are in a measure complementary to 
| those of General Pershing and enable the 


reading public to obtain a more compre- 
hensive view of America’s participation 
in the World War. Also it is now possible 
to judge more fairly regarding some of 
the criticisms of what was done and left 
undone by the civil and military authori- 
ties in Washington. 

Colonel Palmer has reviewed the five 
years of Baker’s secretaryship, but his 
book is not as biographical as the title 
would lead one to suppose. The main 
emphasis in the first volume is on the 
problems of preparedness and the mobi- 


| lization of manpower and matériel in 
1917, and in the second on the efforts of 
| the War Department and associated 


agencies to meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in 1918. 
The author’s account of what was done 


by the War Department during the first | 


year of Baker’s tenure should set at rest 


| the commonly held beliefs that Baker 
| himself was a pacifist and that no pre- 
| paredness measures of any consequence 


were taken in the months prior to our 
entrance into the war. By the use of 
documentary evidence Colonel Palmer 
shows that in 1916 the Secretary took the 


| lead in advancing industrial prepared- 


ness and sought to strengthen the various 


| branches of the military establishment as 
far as practicable. At the very beginning | 


of his Secretaryship Baker perceived the 
importance of aviation for military pur- 
poses, a branch to which his immediate 
predecessors had given little or no atten- 
tion, and sought substantial appropria- 
tions to develop it. Throughout 1916 it is 
clear that he exercised the limit of his 
authority in military preparations and in 
the spring of 1917 went far beyond it in 
(Continued on page 246) 
Old Books 
By C.uinton ScoLLarD 
HAVE no craze for curios— 
A craving many folk affect, 
Grim idols ranged in grinning rows 
And bottles, twisted-necked. 
But an old book, this meets my need, 
Quarto or folio, as you please, 





eralism of the upstart Americans. But we | An ancient Marlowe, foxed and flea-ed, 


A first HESPERIDES. 
Although the little worm and blind 
Has pierced the binding or the page, 
And though the leaves be sered and 
lined 
With the dull rust of age, 
Yet I am overmastered much 
By feelings I may not control, 
As if there throbbed beneath my touch 
The poet’s very soul. 
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R. HJALMAR H. G. SCHACHT 
has been a strong, outstanding 
figure in the life and affairs of 
Germany since 1923. Anything 

that he has to say about his own country 
or about its relations with other countries 
is bound to be of interest and importance. 
One does not have to agree with him in 
all his conclusions, in order to character- 
ize Dr. Schacht’s volume, “The End of 
Reparations,”* as a valuable contribution 
to the whole tangled subject of Repara- 
tions, and as perhaps of even greater value 
in the light it throws upon the post-war 
administration of the Reich in both eco- 
nomics and politics. With the recent stir- 
ring events following President Hoover’s 
Debt Suspension plan, and the financial 
crisis in Germany, Dr. Schacht’s book as- 
sumes additional timeliness. 

One is naturally curious as to Dr. 
Schacht’s antecedents and personality. 
His father, a German artisan, emigrated 
to America in the early ’seventies, but 
finally decided to return to the Fatherland 
only a few months before his son, Hjal- 
mar, was born in 1877. So strong had been 
the father’s admiration for the intellectual 
qualities of the founder of the New York 
Tribune that he insisted that the son 
should be christened by adding the names, 
Horace Greeley, to the Hjalmar. Dr. 


| Schacht himself tells this story very 


agreeably and explains how nearly he 
came to being born an American. If he 
had been, the chances are that Germany 
would have lost a service of inestimable 
value. 


HEAD OF THE REICHSBANK 


After his long training as an institu- 
tional banker Dr. Schacht’s work brought 
him to the fore during the complete col- 
lapse of the reichsmark, following the 
French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. He 


| assumed the presidency of the newly 


founded Gold Note Bank and was the 
creator of the rentenmark, a manufac- 
tured form of currency that, during the 
months of the inception and adoption of 
the Dawes Plan in 1924, Dr. Schacht kept 
afloat by almost main strength. Upon the 
reorganization of the Reichsbank under 
the Dawes Plan in October, 1924, Schacht 
was the man of the hour and was prompt- 
ly elevated to the presidency of the Bank. 
During the ensuing six years, he handled 
the affairs of the ReicAsbank with what 
his most severe critics—of whom he has 
many—would testify to be extraordinary 
capacity. Governor Montagu Norman of 
the Bank of England, than whom there is 
no better judge, frequently pronounced 


| Schacht to be the most competent central 


bank head in the world. His career as 
Reichsbank he, 
brought to a close at the second Hague 
Conference in 1930. At that time he re- 
signed on the ground that the original 
Young Plan, which he had signed at Paris 


in June, 1929, had been ruined by the | 


concessions which the German statesmen 
had yielded at the two Hague Confer- 
ences, and which Dr. Schacht declared 
would render the Young Plan impossible 
of fulfilment by Germany. 


*THE END OF REPARATIONS. By 
Hsatmar H. G. Scuacut. New York: 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
1931. $3. 











Some critics declare that, if only Dr. 
Schacht had been able to “go along” with 
his Government, had retained his presi- 
dency of the Reichsbank, and had+taken 
his seat as a director of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, he might well 
have been able, with his experience, 
strength, and position, to temper the re- 
cent serious difficulties in his country. 
But post mortem examinations are sel- 
dom satisfactory, and “what might have 
been” if Dr. Schacht had seen his way 
clear to support the Young Plan, in the 
formation of which he was so active, is 
mere speculation. 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT CRITICIZED 


In the course of his eighteen very read- 
able chapters, commendably free from 
technicality and sometimes rising to a 
height of impassioned utterance, Dr. 
Schacht says a good many startling things. 
But to those Americans who have been 
obliged to follow German affairs with 
more or less care since the Versailles 
Treaty of 1919, the most interesting topics 
are these: first, Dr. Schacht’s swceping 
and bitter criticism of German govern- 


| ment bungling, his severe arraignment of 


the workings of what he styles the So- 
cialist System; second, his prediction of 
the break-down of Reparations. Even 
though the coincidence of many of the 


| details of his prophecy with what has ac- 


tually happened in the last few months is 
striking, it must be said that Dr. Schacht 
passes very lightly over the extent to 
which Germany’s unwise moves in for- 
eign policy have contributed to the break- 
down. 

Reading Dr. Schacht’s strictures upon 
the ineptitudes of the successive German 
Governments, one surely gains the im- 
pression that the major part of Germany’s 
present economic and financial woes she 
has brought upon herself. For example, 
during the years following the adoption 
of the Dawes Plan in 1924, matters seemed 
to be going much better in Germany. But, 
as Dr. Schacht points out, the government, 
instead of utilizing this opportunity for 
balancing its budget and getting on a 
sound fiscal basis, proceeded to waste its 
substance in extravagant schemes, and to 
borrow either at home or abroad to meet 
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its recurring budget deficits. Such policy 
the author characterizes in a paragraph 
that some American reviews have, I note, 
already quoted. But it is worth quoting 


again: 


Germany having lost the war, the 
Revolution of 1918 brought to the helm 
a party which had no concern for the 
defense of the economic interests of the 
nation, but at once set to work to enjoy 
the barren triumph of applying its party 
theories, which it expected would make 
all mankind happy. After the war Ger- 
many should have devoted herself to 
one single goal: to cultivate every kind 
of national feeling, to concentrate on the 
preservation of every tradition which 
survived, and by the most disciplined 
industry and economy to increase 
productive forces of the nation. That 
was perhaps too much for the strength 
of man worn down and weakened by 
almost five years of war and hunger. 
Nevertheless the Marxist system, which 
the Social Democracy conferred on us 
after the war, bears a full measure of 
blame for the inner collapse of our peo- 
ple from which we are only just begin- 
ning to recover. 


EFFECT OF SOCIALISTIC MEASURES 


With this denunciation of “the Marxist 
system,” Dr. Schacht concentrates in his 
Chapter XIII most (but by no means all) 
of his criticism of what he terms German 
socialism at work. In his indictment of 
the German “socialist system” Dr. Schacht 
points out among other things that in 
1929 German states and municipalities 
were in control of fifty-three per cent of 
the water power of the country, with “the 
result” that electric light and power are 
dearer in Germany than almost anywhere 
else. The annual cost of social insurance 
in Germany today is eight billion marks, 
as compared with one billion marks in 
1919. The author states that thirty per cent 
of the entire industrial population of Ger- 
many today are either government offi- 
cials, or are working in enterprises upon 
which government, either national, state, 
or local, exercises a decisive influence. He 
declares that in 1930, out of an estimated 
national income of between sixty-two and 
sixty-five billion marks, some thirty bil- 
lion marks were for taxes and social ex- 
penditures and for state social insurance. 
It would have been interesting, if at this 
point Dr. Schacht had explained a little 
more fully why, with this annual income 
of over sixty billion marks, it has been 
impossible for Germany to devote two 
billion marks (being not over 4% of her 
national income for 1930) to Reparations 
without declaring a complete non possu- 
mus. However, that is perhaps another 
story. 

It is hardly fair to attribute solely to the 
German Socialist party, as Dr. Schacht 
rather seems to do, the extravagant social 
policy of the various German Govern- 
ments. The German Conservative parties 
bear their share of the blame, since they 
have consistently refused to consider a 
fundamental readjustment of the financial 











through foreign borrowings. This state- 
ment is hardly accurate, for when a bal- 
ance sheet is made up of many items, one 
is hardly justified in balancing one single 
item on the credit side against another 
single item on the debit side. It is, how- 
ever, quite true, as the recent Wiggin re- 
port points out, that from 1924 to 1930 
there was a net influx of capital into Ger- 
many of about 18 billion reichsmarks, and 
during the same period Germany paid out 
in reparations over 10 billions of reichs- 
marks. The actual result of the large for- 
eign loans, arranged subsequent to 1924, 
was to make it possible for the German 
people to increase their imports enorm- 
ously and so to raise their standard of liv- 
ing. Of course, the whole theory upon 
which the Dawes Plan was built was that 
the German people would undertake a 
rigid course of economy and of taxes and 
would both decrease their imports and 
increase their exports. This is what ac- 
tually happened after the loans ceased in 
1929. But during the five previous years, 
as Dr. Schacht points out in other terms, 
both the German Government and people 
largely failed to take the steps necessary 
to render the payment of reparations less 
difficult. The increased consumption of 
beer and tobacco, and the growth of sav- 
ings banks deposits in Germany all go to 
bear out this view. 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE MARK 


Chapter VIII happens today to be of 
special interest, because Dr. Schacht is 
able to describe the strong restrictive 
measures which he, as Reichsbank presi- 
dent, successfully put into effect, to pre- 
vent the flight from the mark in the spring 
of 1929. It well may have been that, if 
similar methods had been sternly in- 
voked early this last July, they would 
have resulted in putting on the brakes 


| sufficiently to minimize the then flight 


from the mark. For the rush of Ger- 
man nationals to get rid of their own cur- 
rency was a great factor in arousing lack 


| of confidence in foreign lenders and in 


leading them to make heavy withdrawals 
of funds from Germany. No doubt the 
measures in question are most severe and 
abnormal. But sometimes they are neces- 


| sary. Stability of currency is of vital im- 


partance to the economy of the whole 
nation. And Dr. Schacht, in this volume, 
maintains that the German mark can be 
held stable by use of credit restriction, 
but at “horrible” expense to German 
banking, business, and economic life. 
Quite aside from Dr. Schacht’s views on 
measures to restrain a flight from the 
mark, his Chapter XI is significant in its 
analysis of German credit and currency 
conditions in the last few years, and in its 


| exposition of the conditions which have 


led up to Germany’s present difficult sit- 
uation. In the course of this chapter Dr. 


| Schacht says: 


relationship between the Reich and its | 


component states, a readjustment which 
is an essential preliminary to any ade- 
quate fiscal system; and the Conservative 
parties seem to have been quite as active 
as the Socialists in making extravagant 


expenditures for the objects dearest to | 


their hearts. 
UNWISE POLITICAL MOVES 


While Dr. Schacht has analyzed very 
fully certain of the economic factors lead- 
ing to the Reparations breakdown, he has 
ignored the political factors which may 
well have been of equal importance in 
causing the export of capital by the Ger- 
man middle class and the large-scale 
withdrawal of funds from Germany by 
the leading Continental markets. These 
political factors include the apparent 
abandonment—temporarily at any rate— 
of Stresemann’s policy of conciliation and 
codperation; the virtual encouragement 
by the coalition government of the Stahl- 
helm military organization; the manner 
in which the Austro-German Customs 
proposal was projected; the failure to 
ratify the Polish-German Trade Treaty 
in spite of the fact that it was particularly 
favorable to German trade interests. 

Dr. Schacht says that Germany’s Repa- 
rations payments have been met entirely 


. . since, furthermore, it is improbable 
that foreign credits will continue to be 
available for these purposes; and since, 
finally, it would be idiotic to continue 
to resort to such credits, it is absolutely 
certain that a time will come when the 
whole system will smash. 


We must all agree that Dr. Schacht has 
unfortunately proved to be no mean 
prophet. He has “called the turn,” and it 
has been a serious one, indeed! And he 
calls all the governmental bodies in Ger- 
many sharply to account for recklessness 
and for their proneness to borrow money 
abroad to pay for their heavy extrava- 














Lute Song 


gances at home. “There was no excuse for 
the national government, the provinces, 
or the municipalities to borrow money 
abroad to make up their budgetary or 
treasury deficits,” he adds. 

Dr. Schacht devotes the closing chap- 
ters of his book to discussion of various 
phases of world commerce. Towards the 
end of the volume the author again in- 
dulges in prophecy when he says: 


Why should a foreign banker or capi- 
talist have confidence in a country 
which is burdened with a reparation 
obligation of two billion marks annually, 
and has not for twelve years been able 
to pay a single pfennig of this out of its 
own economic earnings? So long as the 
reparations obligation persists, and so 
long as the world is not convinced that 
ways and means have been assured by 
which Germany can pay off these repa- 
rations out of her own normal economic 
——v Germany will have no more 
credit. 


OTHER FACTORS IN THE CRISIS 


Such sweeping expressions as these of 
Dr. Schacht’s just quoted may well have 
served to intensify Germany’s current 
difficulties. There are some people today 
who feel that Germany’s recent crisis was 
brought about not so much because of 
economic disability, but because so many 
of her public men, in what they may have 
deemed to be a perfectly legitimate effort 
to reduce their Reparations burdens, 
talked “poor” to the extent of raising 
grave doubt in foreign financial centres 
as to the solvency of the Reich. There is 
no doubt that Germany as a whole had 
put itself in an unsafe position by exces- 
sive foreign borrowing in the form of 
short-term loans; a considerable part of 
them being devoted to capital purposes, 
as contrasted with purely self-liquidat- 
ing, commercial transactions. Yet, as long 
as foreign lenders remained thoroughly 
convinced of Germany’s good faith and 
good will, there need have been no great 
haste on their part to withdraw their 
credit support. But one great difficulty 
was that the constant talk of poverty, 
and inability to pay, alarmed German 
nationals as well as foreigners, and with- 
drawals became heavy from both these 
classes of creditors. 

One must maintain an objective atti- 
tude on these matters, and I am not, for 
myself, venturing to question the good 
faith or honest motive of the German au- 
thorities. They have for years been in a 
most difficult position with heavy political 
pressure from within, and financial ur- 
gency from without. They must frequent- 
ly have been at their wits’ end to know 
what was the wise course to pursue. But 
it is obvious that their critics will really 
have sound ground for attack if the gov- 
ernment of the Reich fails to apply the 
savings resulting from President Hoo- 
ver’s debt holiday to the liquidation of 
German short-term obligations, both 
abroad and at home. Enormous relief will 
accrue to Germany from even this one- 
year holiday, provided it is availed of to 
correct some of the errors of unsound 
public finance in Germany. 


ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED 


From the utterances which came out of 
Germany upon the announcement of the 
Hoover plan, one almost got the impres- 
sion that many Germans thought Presi- 
dent Hoover had undertaken to endorse 
German political and financial policy and 
at the same time to censure France. It 
would be the greatest possible blunder for 


By CLARA SHANAFELT 


OSE old quaint things this age does least esteem 


I love the best: 


Quiet and solitude and permanence, 
The grave blue mountain and the silver stream. 


I dreamed I voyaged to an Arcadian country 


In whose kind leisure 


The hand could learn its craft, the heart its measure, 
And beauty flourish in tranquillity. 


Bemused since then, the exile of a dream, 


Pursued by riot, 


Mocked by a barbarous race that hates my quiet, 
I seek the mountain and the silver stream. 




















the Germans to entertain any such mis- 
taken belief. The German authorities must 
conduct themselves so that American and 
world confidence in their good sense and 
integrity will be built up—not under- 
mined. 

In summing up Dr. Schacht’s main 
theses one would perhaps not have much 
difficulty in restating them in such a 
phrase as this: Germany’s present trou- 
ble, arising, of course, out of the war, is 
due to the faulty fiscal and social policies 
of her governments; to the Reparations 
burden; to treaty restrictions which have 
hampered her economic life; to abnormal- 
ly high tariff barriers in effect on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and to the world de- 
pression generally. Now, if Germany is 
partially crippled by these listed causes, 
we must know full well that America, too, 
is gravely injured by these causes as they 
act through Germany. Therefore, if we 
are intelligent on these matters, and if we 
have the intention of continuing to work 
for the restoration of world conditions, 
so as to improve our own lot, we must see 
what, if anything, we can do to help 
change these conditions that afflict Ger- 
many with especial severity. 

BURDENS BORNE BY AMERICA 

And upon a little analysis we at once 
discover that we Americans have carried, 
and are carrying, far more of the burden 
than we have been accustomed to think 
we have. We were, for so long a time, told 
by our Government that the American 
people were not interested in Repara- 
tions, that we have rather meekly ac- 
cepted that negative idea. And yet, when 
we look at the figures, we are surprised to 
note that America is the chief community 
that has been lending the money to put 
Germany on her feet and in a position to 
pay Reparations. Since the inception of 
the Dawes Plan in 1924, American inves- 
tors have bought German securities, gov- 
ernment, provincial or municipal, to the 
extent of almost $1,200,000,000.* In more 
recent years our American banks have 
extended in short-term credits to Ger- 
man banks upwards of $500,000,000 which 
have manifestly been in certain measure 
a contribution to the payment of Repara- 
tions.; We may say, therefore, that for 
twelve years, ever since 1919, the Ameri- 
can financial or investment community 
has been carrying altogether too much of 
this Reparations burden, and has thus 
made it easier for the creditor powers to 
avoid seeking a really final solution of the 
Reparations question. 

In a recent forecast of world business 
conditions, issued by a leading American 
corporation, the statement is made that, 
“until tariffs are reduced and interna- 
tional loans are made to stimulate trade, 
a real international trade recovery is like- 
ly to be slow. It is one of the tragedies of 
politics that during the present period of 
stress German citizens, because of the 
prohibitively high protective tariff, are 
suffering from an unwarrantedly high 
cost of living, particularly for wheat and 
flour products, while wheat is selling on 
our markets at the lowest price on rec- 
ord.” On this point, however, Dr. Schacht’s 
friends, the German Socialists, are not 
open to criticism. "ire 

THE BARRIERS AGAINST TRADE 


Can there be any question that what 
Dr. Schacht characterizes as “excessive 
protectionism” is one of the causes that 
not only helps to cripple Germany, but 
makes the whole world go limping 
along? In almost every country, includ- 
ing our own, this “excessive protection- 
ism” is hard at work. Every country de- 
clares that it is a bad thing for the other 
country, but a good and necessary thing 
for itself. And we blithely go forward here 
in America to set up new and higher bar- 
riers for trade to try to leap over or fall 


* A recent bulletin of the United States 
Department of Commerce places total 
American investment of all kinds in Ger- 
many at a figure of 2% billion dollars. 


{+ The recent so-called Wiggin report on 
conditions in Germany states that as of 
March 31, last, America held over 37% of 
the German bank short-term indebted- 
— England about 202%, France only 

0. 
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prostrate before. Even now the question 
of placing a tariff on copper and oil is be- 
ing seriously discussed here. And yet 
those are probably the two products 
(counting in the South American copper- 
producing companies that are American- 
owned and controlled) that we produce 
more cheaply than any other country in 
the world. 

Some time we shall learn our lesson in 
this tariff business, but probably not from 
Germany’s present plight. We shall have 
to learn it all ourselves and through some 
painful process. That is about the only 
way that valuable experience ever comes 
to anyone. Here in America we seem to 
be engaged in thinking that we can do our 
best to put an embargo on foreign prod- 
ucts and yet believe that foreigners will 
change their natures so that they will be 
eager to buy our goods. We forget that 
man is man and is, and will be, ruled to 
the end of his days not only by his intelli- 
gence, but by his passions, his loves, hopes, 
and fears. Those are the elements that on 
both sides of the water we must take more 
fully into account; otherwise Reparations, 
Germany, the world generally, will never 
find solution for their difficulties. 


THE LOGIC OF LOWER TARIFFS 


How long will it take America to learn 
that a country cannot become over- 
whelmingly the creditor of the rest of the 
world and at the same time remain a high- 
tariff nation? The two terms are contra- 
dictory. American bankers and investors 
have about come to the point (although 
not all of them may yet realize it) where 
they will no longer feel safe in making 
loans abroad while their Government 
continues to stick rigidly by a tariff policy 
that threatens to take away from the for- 
eign borrowers the means for repayment 
of such loans. And it is obvious that one 
reason why the other nations of the earth 
have been building up fresh tariff walls 
is the conviction that, if so great a country 
as the United States of America feels it 
essential to erect increasingly high tariffs, 
then all the more is it necessary for these 
lesser and weaker nations to follow our 
noble example. 

In its settlement with its f preign debtors 
the United States Government has al- 
ready proved (except, in my judgment, 
in the case of Great Britain) a generous 
creditor. But the present situation is not 
one where generosity or niggardliness are 
the ruling factors. For in the long run, 
America will, acting justly, do what her 
economic needs require. Those will be the 
moving forces. They grind slowly but ex- 
ceedingly fine. Is it conceivable that they 
will eventually bring us to the point of 
joining in some well-considered move for 
world tariff reduction? Such an idea is 
probably too much to hope for. Yet is it so 
impossible to believe that the same Amer- 
ican people who welcomed with such 
relief and acclaim President Hoover’s 
debt-holiday plan and all its implications, 
would find themselves—somewhat to their 
surprise—welcoming all-around J tariff 
reduction with equal good sense and 
determination? There would be no diffi- 
culty in avoiding wild and indiscriminate 
tariff slashes. And certainly ways could 
be found, with all due regard for our 
industries which long ago graduated from 
the infant class, to reduce materially the 
height of our tariff barriers and at the 
same time, through encouraging greater 
imports in certain schedules, to increase 
substantially our customs revenues. 


THE COMPLEXES OF FEAR 


It was fear that became the controlling 
element in the writing of the Versailles 
Treaty. The French people were, and still 
are, obsessed with the fear of another 
German military invasion. Danger of such 
attack may not exist. But the French think 
it does and thus to them it becomes real— 
so real as to be the guiding factor in all 
French foreign policy. André Maurois, in 
a recent paper on the attitude and psy- 
chology of the French people, brings out 
this phase very clearly. Whether reason- 
able or unreasonable, it is a fact that we 
all have to reckon with, America almost 
as much as the others, when assembling 
of the Disarmament Conference of next 
February draws nigh. 








Just as France has this complex of fear 
of war, so Germany has a complex of 
conspiracy. The Germans feel that the 
French are conspiring to ruin them, to 
pull Germany apart, and to compel it to 
lose its power as an economic force. This 
complex accounts for the fact that the 
German authorities, when financial crisis 
recently confronted them, turned not to 
their chief long-time creditor, France, but 
to Great Britain. This may have been a 
natural, but it was not the most sensible 
course. Obviously the French are the 
people for the Germans to try to come to 
terms with, financially as well as politi- 
cally. There are signs that the Germans 
are waking up to this fact. It is the most 
important single element in the whole of 
their foreign relations. It can well spell 
success or ruin for the German economy. 


ORDERLY PROCESSES OF READJUSTMENT 

The Germans continue to pound for a 
territorial revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. Now I am one of the last men in 
the world to believe that the Versailles 
Treaty is a testament of perfection. It has 
always contained certain thoroughly bad 
clauses. But it is in existence. It cannot 





about one-half of the amount which was 
ultimately set. Perhaps something like 
that would be a correct figure—perhaps 
one much different. These are days when 
we must all be realists and must appraise 
the actualities of Germany’s present situ- 
ation, without being unduly prejudiced 
by attempts to assess the blame for it. 

In the midst of the crisis through which 
Germany has been passing no so-called 
expert can begin to name any figure. Only 
the Germans and the French can eventu- 
ally reach that point. They can do it, but 
only when they each bring themselves to 
the point of abandoning on either side 
those idées fixes of which I have spoken. 
If, in order to reach a settlement that will 
work, the leading nations of Europe re- 
quire even more of codperation from 
America than they have yet had, they 
should get it, always assuming the reason- 
ableness of their requirements. 


IT IS EUROPE’S NEXT MOVE 


Finally, however, neither Germany, 
France nor any other country should gain 
the idea that President Hoover, having 
undertaken with his one-year debt-holi- 
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be treated as a scrap of paper. It may be 
revised only through orderly processes. 
There is no reason for believing, as many 
of the people in London and Washington 
have seemed to believe, that the French 
people will prove unreasonable on these 
matters. But certainly we must all take 
into account the passion which the French 
have for methodical, legal processes, and 
we should not become impatient when 
they insist upon following such methods. 
We know full well that political questions 
of prime importance to the whole Conti- 
nent of Europe are waiting for solution, 
and when we speak of Reparations alone 
we are aware that no completely final set- 
tlement can be reached without direct 
reference to these political problems 
which are involved. 


DIRECT APPROACH THE BEST METHOD 


As to Reparations, about which Dr. 
Schacht writes so urgently and with so 
much force, there must be some common 
ground of agreement that the German and 
the French people can and should even- 
tually reach. Under the Young Plan the 
German Government has the right to 
declare a moratorium upon the non-post- 
ponable reparations payments, and to 
ask the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to nominate a committee that pre- 
sumably might suggest revision in the 
Plan. But a moratorium already exists, 
and it might seem preferable that Ger- 
many should within the framework of the 
Young Plan, address its view direct to 
France. And the sooner the better. For 
there must be some figure of Reparations 
payments that the Germans themselves 
should be moved to propose; a figure not 
so unreasonably small as to deserve the 
contempt of the creditor powers, not so 
large as to be beyond the assured capacity 
of the German people to pay. Dr. Schacht 
himself, in almost the first week of the 
Young Plan discussion in the winter of 
1929, proposed an annual figure of ap- 
proximately one thousand million marks, 





day to meet an immediate emergency, is 
necessarily called upon to,make the next 
move. This whole problem of international 
indebtedness is not now “up to” the 
American Government. President Hoover 
has made a great and helpful gesture. The 
world will not soon forget his construc- 
tive measures. It now becomes the prime 
business of the European governments to 
undertake to settle the question of Rep- 
arations, and that without American ini- 
tiative. I have ventured to indicate what 
might be an expedient and expeditious 
mode of procedure. But whether that, or 
some other, be the one to be adopted, the 
problem is primarily one of European 
concern. If, then, such adjustment as may 
be proposed by the European govern- 
ments seems manifestly sensible and 
workable; and if such arrangement calls 
for a certain measure of revision of the 
European governmental debts due to 
Washington, the American government 
can cross that bridge when it comes to it. 

Certainly, after the sensational events 
of the last few weeks, especially Great 
Britain’s suspension of the gold standard, 
no sensible American can have serious 
question that the Administration at 
Washington will be prepared to receive 
with an open mind any fresh debt propo- 
sals of a constructive nature that ema- 
nate from the governments of Europe. Of 
that fact President Hoover himself gives 
clear intimation in his recent (October 
7th) and notable statement that had to 
do with unified measures to meet this 
country’s economic difficulties. 





The publication in braille of a monthly 
literary magazine for the blind, spon- 
sored by the American Braille Press and 
the Henry F. Holmes Fund of the New 
York Public Library, was announced re- 
cently. The magazine, the first of its kind, 
will be devoted to reviews of books, bi- 
ographies of contemporary writers, and 
essays on literature. 


An Optimist’s Memories 


EVERYMAN REMEMBERS. By Ernest 
Ruys. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1931. $4. 

Reviewed by Henry Watcorr Boynton 


ERE is a book for readers who 
cut (and perhaps even lost) 
their wisdom-teeth before this 
bumptious and _ biundering 

century came in. It is the intimate, re- 
miniscent chat of a life-long bookman 
who still looks on his work and on the 
world about him with zest unknown to 
the weary youth of to-day. Ernest Rhys 
has had his full share of toil, trouble, 
and loss, but concludes that “the human 
comedy is not to be forgotten in the 
tragedy, and this is on the whole, I trust, 
a light-hearted book.” His father was a 
Welsh divinity student who ran away 
with an English damsel of high degree 
and became a wine-merchant of strongly 
Puritan manners. Rhys was “a lazy, idle 
boy,” would not (to his later regret) go 
to Oxford, and after some years of rough 
experience as a mining engineer, was 
irresistibly drawn to a literary career. 
This book is a random chronicle of his 
life as journalist, poet, and editor. Books 
were his field; but he was immensely 
interested in people, especially the peo- 
ple behind books, and these pages are 
more a record of personalities and con- 
tacts than a story of the struggles and 
achievements of a writing man. 

While he was a mining engineer in 
the North Country, he began to write 
verse, and it was to be a poet that (about 
1885) he threw up his job and came to 
London. Edmund Gosse was the only 
literary person he knew there, and Gosse 
gave him small encouragement, Nobody 
wanted Rhys’s poetry. He got a little 
hack-work, made some acquaintances 
among other drudges of Parnassus who 
aspired to reach the heights. That was a 
London in which Oscar Wilde began to 
cut a figure, and on which Bernard Shaw 
had dawned to be recognized already as 
“a mixture of Mephistopheles and Jesus 
Christ.” Swinburne had long since chal- 
lenged the respectability of Victorian 
poetry, but most of the young London 
poets of the ’80’s were harmlessly imi- 
tating either William Morris or Austin 
Dobson. Rhys was tempted to align him- 
self with some of the new movements or 
movers—the Fabians, the Aesthetes. 
Once he was nearly persuaded by a bot- 
tle of Burgundy and an Archbishop to 
sign up with Morris’s “Socialist League,” 
but an instinct for personal freedom and 
especially for a free pen, kept him out 
of that entanglement. Meanwhile he had 
no tangible excuse for independence. 
He struggled along for some time as a 
free lance, finding much work and little 
profit in the Grub Street of the time. 
Then a representative of Walter Scott 
the publisher called on him by mistake, 
supposing him to be Professor Rhys of 
Oxford; and when they parted Rhys of 
London had a commission to edit a series 
of prose reprints. This was the familiar 
Camelot Series, still among the best 
groups of its kind. 

One of the earlier numbers in the 
Camelot series was Whitman’s “Speci- 
men Days.” Rhys belonged to the grow- 
ing company of Whitman-admirers in 
England, and one of his first experiences 
when he came to America, was a visit 
to Walt at Camden. There in the shab- 
biness and litter of the Mickle Street 
cottage he found the man he had sought, 
a presence brooding and benign. Only at 
the name of Swinburne (who had lost 
his early zeal for the American and in- 
vented the word “Whitmanism”): “He 
turned round, raised his big hand from 
the broad arm of the chair on which it 
rested, and in a tremendous voice that 
shook me to the midrib, cried: ‘Of all 
the damned simuiacra I have known, 
that man was the worst. He brought me 
to a table spread with fair dishes, and 
when I lifted up the covers, behold, 
there was nothing there!’” Rhys was 
more impressed by Whitman than by 
any other American, though he liked the 
Stedmans and Gilders of New York, and 
in Boston warmed to Charles Eliot Nor- 
| ton’s hospitality, Russell Lowell’s pran- 
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dial charm, and Dr. Holmes’s irrepres- 
sible youth. 

In London Rhys became increasingly 
prominent—no, that is the wrong word, 
he became a presence increasingly 
though quietly felt in the literary life 
of the city. He was one of the founders 
of the Rhymer’s Club, where so much of 
the brilliant, bewildered young genius of 
the period foregathered, Lionel Johnson 
and Ernest Dowson, Arthur Symons and 
Richard LeGallienne. It was on LeGal- 
lienne’s recommendation that the Bodley 
Head brought out Rhys’s first book of 
verse: and much excellent verse he has 
written, if no great poetry; he is a man 
of his time. The Camelot Series came to 
an end, bequeathing to its editor a plan 
for a greater scheme of the kind. Taken 
up by the adventurous J. M. Dent, this 
resulted in “Everyman’s Library.” In his 
origination and conduct of that great 
series, Ernest Rhys has most fully and 
permanently expressed himself—his sen- 
sitive taste and his catholic enjoyment of 
all that is best in British letters. The 
present book also is revealing in its spon- 
taneous and unlabored outpouring of a 
friendly and ardent soul—a true cher- 
isher and nourisher of the fine art of 
living as well as of the simpler arts for 
which that label is commonly reserved. 





M ’ x9 
Toujours del’ Audace 
MEMOIRS OF A POLYGLOT. By Wr- 

tam Gernarpr. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1931. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Artuur RvuxL 


UST what is to be done with a very 

clever and, in some ways, very 

callgw young man, who, on the ba- 

sis of a readable novel or two, feels 
called on—“when Darwin postulated the 
survival of the fittest, he did not allow 
for street accidents”—to write his auto- 
biography? 

Certainly Mr. Gerhardi’s solemn pose 
of “Me and Proust,” “Me and Goethe”; 
the pert exhibitionism of his long string 
of trivial sexual adventures; his intel- 
lectual snobbishness, are a bit irritating. 
A friend of ours, himself a writer and 
almost as devout an admirer of Proust as 
Mr. Gerhardi himself, borrowing the 
book for a quarter of an hour, tosses it 
back with, “You feel like giving him a 
sock in the jaw!” 

Possibly; but alas, where would that 
get you? Although seemingly not ad- 
dicted to sport or any form of healthy 





outdoor exercise, the young novelist is | 
in the prime of life and reports himself | 


as six feet tall, and the violent gesture 
would but confirm him in his conviction 
of the inherent vulgarity of the man of 
action and, as contrasted with the artist’s 
preoccupations, of objective activity in 
general. No, better to curb such impulses 
as the crochetiness of age in the face of 


ebullient and unlicked youth, and turn | 
to the merits of the author’s work, which | 


are not inconsiderable. 

Mr. Gerhardi writes charmingly. He 
has grace, wit, imagination, malice, and 
a frankness so complete as to be almost 
perverse. He respects nothing, it seems, 
except his own notion of his integrity as 
an artist. And much of his book, in par- 


ticular the story of his childhood and | 


early youth in Russia, is, indeed, the 
work of an artist, eccentric but real. 
It should, perhaps, be explained here, 
for those unacquainted with the author 
of “Futility,” that Mr. Gerhardi is a spe- 
cial sort of person—polyglot, indeed! 
Born in St. Petersburg, of English par- 
ents, his father descended from Italian 
and Italo-German forebears, he grew up, 
until eighteen, practically as a young 


Russian. Like other Russian children of | 


well-to-do parents, he learned English, 
French, and German in the nursery. Even 
now, he speaks the first with a foreign 
intonation; in moments of sudden physi- 
cal danger, such as dodging an unex- 
pected motor-car, is inclined to use the 
phrases of his old German nurse; while 
he and his brothers and sisters, when 
they want to be particularly frank and 
intimate, drop instinctively into Russian. 

All the first part of his story, in addi- 
tion to the individual qualities lent by 





Mr. Gerhardi’s point of view and style, 
has a charm which recalls the earlier 
chapters of Karsavina’s “Theatre Street.” 
Both the great Russian dancer and the 
now English novelist were a part of pre- 
war Petersburg, that peculiarly “im- 
perial” city, at once cold and majestic, 
yet somehow wistful and dreamlike, and 
now dead and gone, like a fairytale city 
whose bells can still be heard, tolling 
faintly beneath the sea. 

The town itself and the childhood that 
he and his brothers and sisters lived 
there, in the big white “palace” along- 
side his father’s cotton mill on the Neva 
quay, belong in a more than ordinary 
sense to a vanished world—have about 
them a completeness and finality which 
lends itself peculiarly to Mr. Gerhardi’s 
gift (and his esthetic philosophy) of dis- 
tilling the essential beauties, humors, 
and significances of the complex of het- 
erogeneous past experiences, at last ma- 
tured and transmuted, in a cool, de- 
tached, and harmonious stream. 

“Life as it flows is so much time wast- 
ed and nothing can ever be recovered or 





truly possessed save under the form of | 


eternity, which is also the form of art,” 
he quotes from Santayana, and in the 
first half or three-quarters of his story 
he really achieves something of this sort 
of permanence. If the flip and rather 
shallow literary and other chit-chat of 
the later chapters sometimes make one 
want to throw the book away (some- 
thing of the same sort of thing happened 
in Karsavina’s story, and must needs 
happen in any autobiography carried 
right down into the edges of a still active 
life) you will be inclined to keep it for 
what is achieved in the earlier part, for 
the humor, the precision, the warm final- 
ity of what may really be called litera- 
ture. 

I am no enthusiast for the fashion of 
explaining people, especially contempo- 
raries, on some neat chemical formula 
or accident of childhood. But having 
growled a bit at Mr. Gerhardi’s bump- 
tiousness, it seems only fair to say that 
some of his less engaging traits flow quite 
naturally from the circumstances. 

He admits, always amusingly, that he 
was regarded as the dunce of his fam- 
ily. He seems to have been rather deli- 
cate, and even as late as his farcical 
joining up in England “for King and 
Country,” his father wrote him from 
Petrograd that of course he couldn’t 
stand roughing it in the trenches and 
had better apply for some sedentary job 
in the War Office where he could use 
his languages. And, indeed, after a try 
with the cavalry—“how I loathed ‘Sta- 
bles,’ the greedy, ill-mannered horses 
who stamped for their food, and when 
you gave it to them tried first to devour 
the food of their neighbor, to eat their 
own in leisure thereafter”—he was luck- 
ily transferred to “Intelligence,” and saw 
the war in luxury as an attaché of the 
British Mission in Petrograd and later 
in Vladivostock. 

Old Russia destroyed, he had none of 
the ordinary person’s comfortably sup- 
porting roots; was, in effect, an emigré 
Englishman; had nothing to fight the 
world with but his ability to charm or 
surprise it. There is enough, and more, 
in Mr. Gerhardi’s story to account for 
his adopting the tactics of “lU’audace, tou- 
jours de Vaudace.” Possibly, as he goes 
along, this will seem less necessary. 
There is enough in his work, thus far, 
to suggest that he will “go along.” 





Skippy Philosophy 
A CARTOONIST’S PHILOSOPHY. By 


Percy Crosspy. McLean, Va:: Percy 
Crosby. 1931. 


Reviewed by ArtrHur Cotton 
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| 
| 
| 





same time dislike to see Skippy’s little 
twisted mouth trumpeting propaganda 
or moralizing along the lines of that 
philosophy—if it is a philosophy and has 
any lines. When one has created a char- 
acter, an obligation is created to respect 
the integrity of the character. 

The philosophy of art referred to is to 
the effect that artists do not create, but 
transmit; they are all “transmitters”; the 
force that makes art and the force that 
makes nature are one and the same; very 
much as Whitman thought that poets 
were not makers but “listeners.” The 
idea is familiar, but if it is one and the 
same force which inspires, informs, and 
is the universe, including its poets and 
artists, then, as parts of its energy and 
higher consciousness, they are not only 
transmitters but minute creators. 

Is not all this a jumble of words? Is 
there any difference between saying that 
inspiration comes from the Unknowable, 
and saying that we do not know where 
it comes from? Except that the first as- 
serts what it does not know, namely, 
that something is unknowable, and the 
last only what it does know, namely, that 
something is unknown. What difference 
does it make whether the artist is called 
a transmitter or a creator? Both of them 
refer to something they can infer, but 
cannot define or describe. Poet means 
maker by etymology, and artist means 
craftsman, the one who does a thing the 
way it ought to be done, And the last is 
the most useful way of looking at it. In- 
spiration may jump of its own sweet will 
out of the unknowable, but craftsmanship 
and self-criticism can be achieved. The 
“eight prominent publishers” who did 
not see any commercial possibilities in 
this volume probably objected to the 
chaos of it, or to the disintegration of 
Skippy, rather than to its vehement com- 
ments on America or on prohibition. 

“If one must decide between freedom 
of thought and gold, the author prefers 
the formlessness that accepts no mold 
save that ordained by the Creator,” so 
he publishes himself, which is admirably 
courageous. But why be so solemn about 
it? To call one’s formlessness an or- 
dainment of the creator is what the ir- 
reverent nowadays call bunk. The mis- 
cellany called the universe is so called 
because of the unity that there is in its 
miscellany. 

Mr. Crosby’s miscellany has the unity 
of the author and, like the universe, is not 
uniformly interesting, and the analogy 
may prove the creator behind it. Still, it 
is better for an artist to look at himself 
as a craftsman rather than as a phil- 
osopher, or as one to whom the creator 
delivers the form as well as the sub- 
stance of his product out of the Unknow- 
able. 

Miscellanies are all right. Personally I 
like that kind of reading. And some of 


| this one is very good. (The description 





EVERAL million people, I imagine, | 


have a warm as well as an amused 
affection for “Skippy,” the weird- 
faced little boy of Mr. Crosby’s 
comic strip. Skippy has seemed to them 
a very definite person. A cartoonist with 
a philosophy, especially a philosophy of 
art, ought to understand that one may 
sympathize with his dislike of racket- 
eers and prohibition agents, and at the 





of the cliff dwellers on the coast of Nor- 
mandy near Dieppe, the monologues of 
Harold the chauffeur, Raymond, and the 
rabbit Blancot). Some of the dialogue 
between Skippy and the Belittlers is de- 
licious, but a good deal of the “Skippy 
Philosophy” is off the key. It is not the 
way Skippy should talk. The argumen- 
tative dialogue is a genre with natural 
demands of its own. My reaction to Mr. 
Crosby’s use of it is that it is not very 
well done; it needs more craftsmanship 
and less belief in a direct connection 
with the Unknowable. The 
called ‘Skippy Philosophy” begins: 


“Who started this world?” inquired 
the Belittler. 

“A very lovely man—and smart, 
too,” Skippy replied. “Why, what’s the 
matter with it?” 

“Well, to begin with——” 

{Rather out of drawing so far, but 
what follows next is almost perfect. 
The dialogue ought to have begun 
here. ]} 

“TI don’t like the way toitles is made.” 

“What’s wrong with ’em?” 

“Their bellies don’t fit right, ’cause 
their heads is always fallin’ in.” 

“So! That’s the credit God gets, huh, 
after he worked and worked tryin’ to 
think up a toitle!” 

“Why didn’t he look in the zoo?” 

“This was away before zoos, before 


everything. Why, he owns everything. 
He owns all air.” 
“Oh, radio!” 


“No! no! Air! Don’t you know what 


dialogue 


they put in noses? That’s what he put 

holes in ya for.” 

“Do you call that lovely—puttin’ 
holes in a guy?” 

“Ya have to have air, don’t ya?” 

“I only borrow it for a moment, then 

I push it right back.” 

Whether inspiration or craftsmanship, 
that is lovely dialogue. It is what one 
has in mind in saying Mr. Crosby is a 
bit of a genius who writes as well as 
draws. He needs self-criticism badly, and 
self-criticism is something that can be 
achieved. 

One may think Mr. Crosby a bit of a 
genius in his way; and be as convinced 
as he that’ there has been some kind of a 
moral sag in this country since the war 
—comparable to the one that followed 
the Civil War—and that some kind of a 
reform wave is probably in the offing; 
as convinced, too, that prohibition has 
not been a success, has no prospect of 
success, and has some connection with, 
and some responsibility for, the sag; and 
at the same time one may have the re- 
gretful impression that he carries no 
more weight as a controversialist than 
as a philosopher. One may suspect that 
the Chicago papers, which ignored or did 
not feature prominently enough, his 
speech “dedicated to the cause of Amer- 
ican freedom,” were not moved by fear 
of Capone; that neither they, nor that yet 
uneliminated outrage, Capone, thought 
it of any great interest. It is understand- 
able enough that radio stations do not 
like to broadcast controversial matters, 
and whether or not they ought to give 
half hours each to Wets and Drys, I’m 
sure I don’t know. But of course the 
policy is irritating to an impatient 
| prophet. 

As a controversialist he seems rther 

| more indignant than informed. A sense 
of injury may feel very large in the 
chest, and yet look not very dignified in 
print. Finally, all these unkind comments 
are provoked by the feeling that Mr. 

Crosby is a genius in one way, but not 
| in every way that may be suggested to 
| him out of the Unknowable. 











A Balanced Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


NEWTON D. BAKER: America at 
War. By Cot. FrepertcK PALMER. 
Dodd, Mead. 

A chronicle of the war years, 
based on the personal papers of the 
Secretary of War, his correspond- 
ence with President Wilson and 
| other leaders, confidential govern- 
mental and army cablegrams, and 
other first hand material. 


SPARKS FLY UPWARD. By 
Otrver La Farce. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

The story of a half-caste Indian, 
with Central America for back- 
ground, and toil and turmoil to lend 
dramatic qualities to its narrative. 


COLD. By Laurence McKINLEy 


nam. 

The account of his sledge trip by 
the commander of Byrd’s overland 
expedition. 
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American Melodrama 


A CALENDAR OF SIN. By EveEtyNn 
Scorr. New York: Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 1931. $5. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 


BOOK both impressive and de- 
pressing, Miss Evelyn Scott’s 
new two volume novel, “A Cal- 
endar of Sin,” is easily read de- 

spite its great length and its occasional 
lapses from fine melodrama into the 
commonplace. To a degree, as did “The 
Wave,” it gives the impression of being 
a feat of skill performed with ability but 
with a too steady consciousness of great 
but unimpassioned intent. Excellent as 
such, the two volumes are a collection 
of horrifying historical American melo- 
dramas. The book is not in any sense 
epic despite an epic theme. 

In “The Wave” Miss Scott chose the 
Civil War and diversely personified it in 
melodrama. Here she has chosen an even 
more ambitious subject. “A Calendar of 
Sin” is a calendar not only of sin but of 
the more degrading sense of sinfulness 
in the whole of America in the fifty 
years that followed the Civil War. Un- 
like “The Wave,” the whole is bound to- 
gether into a single story or rather a 
group of stories about individuals who 
touch each other’s lives in this proces- 
sion from a middle-aged seduction in 
Odessa, Indiana, in 1867, to a rape and 
lynching in Mimms, Tennessee, in the 
next century. 

Miss Scott makes a definite and gen- 
erally successful effort to bind her novel 
and its characters to the whole America, 
geographical and historical, in the period 
about which she writes. To do that she 
has chosen two families, one a northern 
family unhappy in the respectability of a 
bleak new western town, and the other 
an aristocratic Southern family in Ten- 
nessee, involved in internecine feud over 
the Civil War and the subsequent bitter- 
riding Ku Klux Klan. The histories of 
the two families become interwoven 
through the flight of one woman from 
the consciousness of sin, from the cruel 
respectable Odessa to the crueler though 
more graceful Mimms. Through the flight 
of lovers Miss Scott takes her story to 
the new farm country being wrested from 
unwilling Indians in the Northwest. A 
boy runs away from home to death in 





the Spanish-American frontier drama of | 


New Mexico. An aristocratic girl goes 
to New York and becomes a prostitute. 
Her brother in Chicago is unwittingly in- 
volved in the Haymarket riots. A man 
walks close to the suicide of a woman 
he had loved in the sordid Washington 
of reconstruction and corruption. An- 
other man, in love with a wife insane 
with a sense of the impossibility of pur- 
ity, grows rich and poor again with the 
great development of American railroads. 
An old man, once rich in business trick- 
ery, sees his failure to build a great 
American fortune about his fine South- 
ern name. The Credit Mobilier rises and 
falls. The anarchists throw the Chicago 
bomb. The Spanish-American War comes 
and goes. Bryan says: You shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
Across this wide scene Miss Scott 
moves her characters from melodrama to 
melodrama, from sin to the consequence 
of sin and to terrible suffering without 
reason and without cause. Usually her 
scenes are sharp and vivid as, for exam- 
ple, that in which the mean, ambitious 
lawyer, James Dolan, beats to death the 
little girl who had been his mistress and 
flings her body into a well, and the scene 
in which the Tennessee Negro screams to 
himself his repentant anguish after he 
has done both rape and murder. Occa- 
sionally the scenes are flat and false as 
when a drunk in Washington recites to a 
beautiful octaroon woman, about to com- 
mit suicide, a poem written to her by an 
obscure poet in the Treasury named 
Walt Whitman. Occasionally, too, the 
scenes are written with an almost too 
great lingering over aphrodisian details. 
The multitude of characters in the two 
volumes are for the most part convinc- 
ing although, in attempting to cover 
every phase of American life in the pe- 
riod, Miss Scott sometimes creates Amer- 
ican fiction types instead of true charac- 





ters. There is sometimes, too, a feeling, 
in spite of Miss Scott’s piling up of almost 
infinitesimal detail, of inadequate knowl- 
edge about the characters. This is per- 
haps due to the re-introduction of per- 
sons into the story after a lapse of many 
pages. Miss Scott attempts to remedy this 
by a brief recreation of each character 
and his role at each re-introduction. 

Miss Scott’s writing in these two long 
volumes is both good and bad. There 
are several passages greatly over-written 
and too many pages that are dull. It is, 
of course, futile to say that the novel 
should be shorter. Many shorter books 
have their share of tedious passages. 
The chief fault in Miss Scott’s book lies 
in more fundamental things. There is an 
old nursery aphorism to the effect that a 
child’s eyes are bigger than his appetite. 
Miss Scott has great ability but her in- 
tent here is greater than her powers. Be- 
hind such a tremendous work there 
seems to lie no great sense of life, no 
philosophy vital enough to make a work 
of art of this huge, vivid book. In its 
pages she has collected terrors enough to 
convince us that life is sordid and sad, 
reasonless and cruel. And yet one leaves 
the book as one leaves a musée of hor- 
rors, pleasantly terrified but to no great 
extent enlightened. 


Jonathan Daniels, author of the fore- 
going review, is a North Carolinian, at 
present on the staff of the magazine 
Fortune. He was for some time con- 
nected with the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, and is the author of a novel, 
“Clash of Angels.” 





Back to Nature 


FOUR FRIGHTENED PEOPLE. By E. 
Arnot Rosertson. New York. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by GeorceE Moresy ACKLOM 
HE Babes-in-the-Wood motif is 
an old one, but still a usable one, 
and in “Four Frightened People” 
E. Arnot Robertson shows us 

what can be done with it in a modern 

setting. She turns four English folk— 
three intellectuals and one social nui- 


sance—loose in a Malay jungle, without 


any equipment but the clothes they 
stand up in, a limited amount of local 
currency, and a few sentences of the 
local dialect, and ruthlessly lets them 
take their chance of surviving long 
enough to get back to civilization, with- 
out any noticeable assistance from her. 

The pilgrims are Judy Corder, a young 
woman doctor; her cousin Stewart, 
newspaper man; Ainger, a British gov- 
ernment official; and the irritating Mrs. 
Mardick, who are all fleeing from their 
plague-stricken steamer to avoid the de- 
lays of quarantine. They get ashore se- 
cretly by night, and start out to make 
their way to another trading-station, 
some thirty miles down the coast, where 
they hope to catch a boat to Singapore— 
an admirable plan, but, unfortunately 
for them, complicated and spoilt by the 
lay of the land, unfordable rivers, 
weather, and the jungle itself. A half- 
breed Malay, Dectlan, is found and en- 
gaged as a guide, but turns out to be a 


‘ total loss in that capacity, though he 


does know a good deal about the jungle 
and its inhabitants. The cast is made 
complete by Dectlan’s lady-love, Wan 
Nau, who follows him on the trail and 
supplies the party with a very necessary 
gun. 

The drama is staged throughout in the 
pre-historic jungle itself, sinister and 
threatening, clothed in perpetual twi- 
light, and seething with antagonistic life. 
Each day is a new act, full of suspense, 
exhaustion, and disappointment; each 
night a long interlude of terror. Their 
food gives out, their nerves get raw, the 
inhibitions of civilization dissolve into 
thin air, their shoes and clothes become 
shreds and tatters, while blisters, infect- 
ed wounds, insect-bites, exhaustion, star- 
vation, and perpetual fear make their 
slow, stumbling pilgrimage a nightmare 
from hell. To add to their troubles, Ain- 
ger and Conder both become enamored 
of Judy, and quarrel for possession of 
her, while all three of them unite in a 





bitter hatred of Mrs. Mardick because 
of her cheery platitudinous cackle and 
of her capacity for sleeping like a child 
under any and all circumstances, to such 
an extent that at last, to preserve their 
sanity, they deliberately abandon her 
while she is asleep, near a native village 
—not a pretty deed. 

Things go on from worse to worse. 
They encounter the Sakei, the negroid 
pigmies of the jungle, who hunt them 
down with blow-pipes and capture them. 
Dectlan disappears; Wan Nau dies from 
snake-bite; but the three manage to es- 
cape, and finally, when they are all prac- 
tically at the point of death, they are 
picked up by a Chinese river-trader, and 
carried (for a price) to Saigon. 

It is a curious book. Not truly adven- 
ture, for the pioneer spirit of adventure 
is absolutely wanting, and the protagon- 
ists, who are given to much modernistic 
discussion around their campfire, only 
bear their tribulations beause they have 
to. Not romance, either, in spite of the 
lop-sided triangular love-story, for the 
symptoms and effects of this affair are 
so cold-bloodedly and conscientiously 
dissected, that it takes on the aspect of 
an éxhibit from a doctor’s case-book. In 
fact, vivid, graphic and logical as the 
story is in its incidents, clever and acute 
as it is in its character-drawing, it seems 
to lack entirely the undefinable some- 
thing which would have called out in the 
reader sympathy for the characters and 
an emotional interest in their feelings 
and dangers. But there remains always 
the marvelous background. The author’s 
description of the jungle and its life is 
superb—unforgettable. It is not too much 
to say that it would redeem any book 
whatever from insignificance and make 
it worthy of note. 


The Life of a Hypocrite 


THE OLD CROWD. By Wuu1am Fi1z- 
GERALD, Jk. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1931. $2. 

YEAR ago William Fitzgerald, 

Jr., like a born Southerner, 

wrote in his first novel the 

bitter story of decadent aris- 

tocracy in the South. His new novel, 

“The Old Crowd,” no less convincing a 

picture of a society, is pervaded by a 

finer sense of pity, but the picture he 

draws of the landed aristocracy of New 

Hampshire shows that civilization quite 

as barren as the life he saw and por- 

trayed in the Valley of Virginia. Both 
books point the inbred and ingrown de- 

fenselessness of the aristocrat against a 

new and more direct world. 

Told somewhat after the manner of 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” and “The 
Strange Case of Annie Spragg,” the story 
of “The Old Crowd” is simply the dis- 
section of a character twenty years after 
the death of the hypocrite who bore that 
character and hid it well. The complete 
viciousness of Colonel Wilfred Harlan’s 
life develops as the stories of the other 
members of “The Old Crowd” now, liv- 
ing are unfolded. Yet the reader under- 
stands that if “the Colonel could have 
left his heavy, silver-handled coffin and 
risen from the grave it would have been 
without shame.” Shame he left to living 
people who were silent but not shame- 
less. 

Both in New Hampshire and Virginia 
Mr. Fitzgerald reveals in true line and 
true color entire generations faithful to 
their environments. Yet it is not so much 
his ability to understand a civilization 
which makes Mr. Fitzgerald a stimulat- 
ing writer as his power in creating char- 
acters. Fundamentally, his work is not 
that of a writer who pictures a civiliza- 
tion, but of a student who watches the 
effect of environment upon men and the 
effect of men upon environment. In 
“Gentlemen All” his protagonist was de- 
stroyed by himself and the society which 
made him. In “The Old Growd” the fig- 
ures on his New Hampshire scene are 
destroyed by a single man who has the 
courage of his hypocrisy and his lecher- 
ousness. Colonel Harlan, dead twenty 
years but still marking lives with his 
smug, secret dirtiness, deserves a place 








in every rogue’s gallery of American lit- 
erature. 

Psychologically, the flaw that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald finds in his aristocrats, whether 
in New Hampshire or Virginia, grows 
out of their grace. Grace grew about 
reticence. As Mr. Fitzgerald looks at his 
landed aristrocrats he sees that most of 
the grace of their old societies is gone, 
but that the reticence of the members 
remains. It is ingrown; particularly it 
seems to grow like a wall between men 
and women. The reticence grows stiff- 
backed as loud and new peoples and so- 
cieties crowd in. The Virginian was 
ruined because of his reticence, his in- 
ability to present his personality vigor- 
ously against a soft, cool voice. The New 
Hampshire parvenu, adopting the mantle 
of grace, is able with a complete lack of 
ingrown honor to smear his dirt upon the 
lives of all the graceful people he knows. 

Especially in his prose Mr. Fitzgerald 
shows advance over his first book. In 
“Gentlemen All” he strove after an ef- 
fect in the sound and rhythm of his 
words. In this new book his prose is 
made of that complete and illumined 
simplicity which is true fine writing. 


In the Sand Hills 


SAND IN MY SHOES. By Karnarine 
Batt Rietey. New York: Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Cuartes McD. PuckerrTe 

ERE is a story true to life and 
filled with a brave and blithe 
spirit. The visions of comfor- 
table existence to be wrung 

from a peach orchard in the sand hills of 

North Carolina failed, but we are all the 

richer for the experience which led Mrs. 

Ripley to write this book. Every page of 

these swift, plain annals bears conviction. 

When a true report of life close to the 

soil and simple people who belong there 

is written, how easy and pleasant it is to 
recognize it. Katharine Ball Ripley—the 

daughter of an editor, and the wife of a 

writer—lived this book and has told the 

story well. 

When the Ripleys “left the army” in 
1921 they had an intense disinclination to 
settling down to routine existence in a 
small town. The tales of comparative 
wealth to be had from planting peaches, 
and the attractions of having about them 
congenial friends in the same adventure 
lured them. For seven years they lived on 
their peach orchard at Samarcand. 

If it had been a story of an elderly 
couple “Sand in My Shoes” would have 
been a moving tragedy. Because the Rip- 
leys were young and courageous and took 
gallantly what fate brought them, the 
little and intensely human _ incidents 
which filled the days and nights on the 
farm in the sand hills are a record of 
people undefeated. 

And Mrs. Ripley writes with a sure 
touch. She is an observer whose pen can 
make people and events come to life. 
The hired hands, Sanders and Rory, 
pathetic and ineffective save in their 
appointed tasks, the Georgia packers who 
come up to grade and put the Elbertas 
and Belles of Georgia in crates and bas- 
kets are real people. The color of the sand 
hills is all there. Mrs. Ripley has captured 
an authentic bit of the South and per- 
petuated it. 








“The January number of The Ameri- 
can Oxonian,” says that publication, “will 
contain a list of the publications of 
American Rhodes Scholars, compiled by 
George Emerson Barnes (Montana and 
Christ Church, 04). This work, which is 
likely to surprise many by its variety 
and extent, is the first really comprehen- 
sive bibliography of American Rhodes 
Scholars ever prepared and published. It 
will be of great interest to a larger group 
of readers than Rhodes Scholars, since it 
provides a commentary on the question 
What happens to old Rhodes Scholars? 

“The preparation of this bibliography 
has been the hobby of Dr. Barnes for 
several years; its appearance is of great 
significance in the history of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. Dr. Barnes has made a 
valuable contribution to Rhodesscholar- 
iana. 
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America in Arms 
(Continued from page 241) 


anticipation of Congressional enactments. 
At a time when the grand total of appro- 
priations for departmental expenditures 
was a mere $30,000,000, he permitted his 
subordinates to make contracts obligating 
the government for a round billion dol- 
lars. 

Indeed, one of the most impressive dis- 
closures of the present volumes is the 
degree to which the Secretary and his 
associates were able to anticipate and 
prepare for the call made upon them. 
Although it was not expected in the 
spring of 1917 that the United States 
would send a large expeditionary force 
to France, Baker had already determined 
to raise an army of more than a million 
men and to do so by means of a draft. 
The whole elaborate system for raising 
such a national army was worked out 
and the forms printed and distributed 
throughout the country before Congress 
acted. The contract for the first National 
Guard camp was let before the funds 
were authorized, and the plans and spe- 
cifications for others were ready. In fact, 
so much had been done that Lord Bal- 
four exclaimed one day in April, 1917: 
“Am I dreaming? Is it true that already 
you have a draft bill before your Con- 
gress? That you are already starting 
officers’ training camps, and that you are 
organizing your supply system for a mil- 
lion men?” 

That the preparations made proved 
utterly insufficient is, of course, true, but, 
as the author says, it is also apparent 
that the programs of even the most ex- 








treme of our preparedness advocates of | 
| overseas service. Absorbed and harassed 


1915-16 would have fallen hopelessly 
short of what was required. The kaleido- 
scopic changes that were characteristic 
of the World War at times seemed to 
defy human reckoning and made every 
plan and program rather tentative and 
very often inadequate. As the true situa- 
tion in Europe was gradually revealed 
and it became more and more apparent 
that instead of merely supplementing, 
the main burden of support must be 
borne by the United States, the tasks of 
those on the home front were corre- 
spondingly increased. The author has 
not been able to trace in detail the mea- 


sures taken by the War Department and 


its associated agencies in mobilizing the 
nation’s resources in manpower and 
matériel (that would take twenty vol- 
umes), but his narrative is an excellent 
summary and enables the reader to ob- 
tain a graphic picture of the enormity of 
the problems involved and the extent to 
which they were eventually met. 

Not only was the Secretary hampered 
by insufficient authority in the matter of 
preparations before and during the open- 
ing months of our participation in the 
war: he lacked also the power to bring 
about a satisfactory reorganization of 
departmental boards and bureaus to 
meet increased demands, and it was not 
until the passage of the Overman Act in 
May, 1918, that the necessary authority 
was given. Part of the difficulties en- 
countered in the War Industries and 
Aitcraft Boards, both of which were sub- 
jected to severe criticisms, was due to 
legal restrictions which prevented the 
concentration of authority needed for 
efficient management and _ direction. 
Colonel Palmer shows that once given 
the power, Baker was prompt and effec- 
tive in bringing about changes that 
seemed desirable. Furthermore, he stood 
ready to back wholeheartedly those to 
whom authority was delegated. If criti- 
cisms were made, he himself shouldered 
the responsibility, cheerily observing 
“that’s what a Secretary is for.” 

That many mistakes were made in 
1917-18, some of them serious, Baker has 
often readily admitted, but the colossal 
bungling of departmental affairs by Sec- 
retary Cameron in 1861 had no counter- 
part in 1917, and the use of the draft 
from the outset, the absence of politics 
in the selection and promotion of officers 
and the consistent support accorded 


General Pershing stand out in striking 
contrast to our Civil War experiences. 
No commander in our history has been 
more fortunate in the steadfast support 


given him than Pershing. When he left 
for France, Baker recalls: “I said in 
substance to General Pershing . . . that 
I knew the impossibility of any military 
direction from Washington to the com- 
mander in the field, and that I would 
therefore give him only two orders, one to 
go to France and the other to come home, 
but that in the meantime his authority in 
France would be supreme... .” 

In the selection of divisional com- 
manders for overseas service Pershing’s 
judgment was accepted without question. 
No commanding officer accompanied a 
division to France who did not receive 
in advance the approval of the general 
and none was retained there against his 
wishes. On one occasion Baker assured 
him that he was willing to “go any 
limit” to obtain the best officers for 
leadership in the expeditionary forces. 
The author has produced additional ma- 
terial on the Wood controversy and 
shows conclusively that the decision to 
keep General Wood at home was in ac- 
cordance with Pershing’s expressed de- 
sire. The one appeal for authority which 
Baker denied the general was a request 
for more power in the enforcement of 
the death penalty than the 48th Article 
of War prescribed. 

Considerable attention is given by Colo- 
nel Palmer to the manifold and neces- 


sarily changing requisitions of General | 


Pershing and the difficulties that they 
sometimes involved. It appears that de- 
partmental agencies frequeitly could not 
be sure but that before one set of requi- 
sitions was filled another would come 
calling for radical modifications or en- 
tirely different equipment. The same was 
true of the calls for additional troops for 


with ever-pressing needs as he constant- 
ly was, it was natural that General Persh- 
ing should have been sorely disappointed 
when the authorities in Washington were 
unable to comply promptly and fully with 





ers, and his handling of such diverse 
matters as soldiers’ conduct and con- 
scientious objection to military service 
was always sane and reasonable. In his 
contacts with committees of Congress and 
with individual members Baker seems to 
have been hardly less effective. No mat- 
ter how exasperating some of their pro- 
posals and objections might be, or how- 
ever unjustified their criticisms might 
seem, he credited them with the same 
honesty of purpose that he claimed for 
himself and relied upon persuasive rea- 
soning to win them to his measures. His 
extended explanation before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee on January 
28, 1918 of the War Department’s work 
was, as Colonel Palmer observes, “one 
of the most dramatic and enlightening 
occasions in parliamentary history.” Un- 
doubtedly it went far to put an end to 


| the talk of a coalition cabinet. 


It has sometimes been remarked that 
Baker was more like President Wilson 
in intellect and philosophy than any other 
member of the administration. The pres- 
ent volumes indicate that to a marked 
extent this is true; unquestionably it goes 
far to explain the close codperation and 
mutual understanding that characterized 


| their association in Washington. Colonel 
| Palmer shows that they were in complete 
| accord in matters of administrative poli- 


cy, shared a common idealism, and gave 
to each other unswerving loyalty. There 
never was any danger of a rift between 
them. 

Colonel Palmer has written with sym- 
pathy of Baker’s administration of the 


| War Department, but it is sympathy 


Raed upon senennch and, eadanginneing, | Those eyes burn, that proud hair flames 


rather than mere prejudice. Many of his 
statements are based upon personal ob- 
servations as a war correspondent, but 
in the main he has relied upon docu- 


| mentary evidence. In addition to the Ba- 


his requests, but it is surprising to learn | 


how often he overlooked the complica- 
tions encountered in meeting his chang- 
ing demands. Even if all of them could 


eve Geom Sed inunedintely of hanes | ing for there is not a dull page in it and 


department investigations disclosed that 
sufficient shipping could not have been 
found nor were the port facilities ade- 
quate to care for them on arrival in 
France, considerations which, the records 
show, the general refused to recognize. 
As late as October, 1918, Pershing con- 
tinued to insist upon the necessity of 
sending the equivalent of one hundred 
divisions (nearly five million men) by 


July 1, 1919, although he had been pre- 





viously informed by Baker and General 
March, the Chief of the Staff, that no 
more than eighty divisions (about 3,700,- 
000 men) could be forwarded by that 
date. However great and changing the 
general’s demands were, the Secretary 
never complained, but March was some- 
times caustic in his dispatches to Persh- 
ing. Baker seems to have had inexhausti- 
ble patience with everyone connected 
with the war work. 

Although the biographical aspect is 
subordinated to administrative problems 
in these volumes, it is deftly woven 
through them. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how one could turn from a reading of 
them without being deeply impressed 
with the character and personality of 
Secretary Baker and with the extraor- 
dinary measure of success he achieved 
during his tenure in office. Although he 
lacked some of the qualities that made 
McAdoo, Lane, and Houston loom large 
in the popular imagination of the time, 
he was second to none of his associates 
in statesmanlike gifts and solid accom- 
plishments. It may well be that history 
will rank him as one of the greatest ad- 
ministrators that the war produced. 

Perhaps in no respect was Baker more 
successful than in his dealings with men. 
He seems to have had to a rare degree the 
ability to inspire confidence and team- 
work. With all of his subordinates and 
Cabinet colleagues he maintained the 
most agreeable official and personal re- 
lations at a time when nerves were over- 
wrought and matters of priority and jur- 
isdiction might easily have led to con- 
troversy. His liberalism and moderateness 
won him the codperation of labor lead- 


ker correspondence he has had access to 
the confidential cablegrams between the 
War Department and the headquarters 


in France and other. first-hand data. Also 


he has consulted with many who were 
active in the department during the war 
years. His account deserves a wide read- 


the materials he presents make it one of 
the most important and illuminating war 
books that has yet appeared. 





Terque Beati 
(Continued from page 241) 
disappeared in its phrasing. Not Shake- 
speare himself is further away from our 
heavy-handed frankness, our scientific 
cynicism, our discomfort in the presence 
of a playful intellect. We readers of Eng- 


| lish have passed through Tennyson, Kip- 





ling, Meredith, Henry James, Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Virginia Woolf, Robinson Jeffers, and 
perhaps e. e. cummings. That is educa- 
tion in literature and an experience of 
the possibilities of history! No wonder 
our standards are shaky, our taste vari- 
able, our craving for novelty insistent, 
and the differences in opinion between 
young and old almost irreconcilable. 


No one, we think, would argue that the 


condensed time which we have been ex- 
periencing is a happy medium for crea- 
tion. Great states and great literatures are 
both less likely to be created than to be 
smashed in such a period of acceleration. 
Creation comes in the pause after stress 
—or at least has come in the past, and 
may again. This of course is pure theory; 
when we are changing so fast we may 
change also the conditions in which art 
arises. But either way, the individual has 
compensations. He has been living hard, 
he himself has been the rapid and tense 
experience out of which literature is 
made. He has known at first hand more 
varieties of intellectual, moral, and es- 
thetic experience than the Victorians and 
the Augustans read about. If length and 
breadth of experience make for wisdom 
we should all of us be wiser than our 
fathers and grandfathers. But unfortu- 
nately there is a third dimension, depth, 
of very considerable importance. All that 
can be argued is that ten years of the 
twentieth century has been equal in 
terms of sheer experience to fifty years 
of Tennyson’s Europe and a cycle of his 
Cathay. 
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Petrarch’s Sonnets 


The first of these poems is by Joseph 
Auslander in celebration of the great 
poet whose sonnets he has translated. 
The two sonnets following are the fa- 
mous VII and CII by Petrarch, translated 
by Mr. Auslander. They are to appear 
with the remainder of the sonnets in a 
volume shortly to be published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


HIS is a legend pressed between 
the pages 
Yellow and fragrant with six 
hundred years 
Of dust, a legend bright with blood and 
tears, 
The loveliest rose blown through the 
wandering ages, 
A torch to saints, a testament to sages, 
And for Love’s eyes a planet, for Love’s 
ears 
A trumpet more sonorous than the 
spheres, 
A music neither Death nor Time out- 
rages. 
Still glitters Laura’s forehead with your 
phrases— 
The garland no rain rusts, no weather 
curses, 
The purple altar that the poet raises, 
The fog his flashing clarion disperses; 


in your praises, 
That green robe 
through your verses. 


sprinkles violets 





vil 


WHEREIN HE EXHORTS A FRIEND TO PERSE- 
VERE IN THE PURSUIT OF LETTERS AND PHILOS- 
OPHY 


La gola e ’l sonno e Vozioso piume 


INE food and sleep and feathered 
indolence, 
Have driven each virtue from the 
world away, 
Till nature from her course is led astray, 
Cast down by custom from her emi- 
nence; 
The lights of heaven are wholly scattered 
hence, 
Which pointed man through darkness 
and dismay, 
So that amazement and contempt repay 
Those who at Helicon drink eloquence. 
“Whom now can laurel or the myrtle 
lure? 
Let shame and hunger stalk Philosophy!” 
Thus cries the herd on vulgar winnings 
bent. 
What matters it how few will walk with 
thee, 
O gentle spirit! Be the more intent 
That the superb adventure shall endure! 





CII 


WHEREIN HE TELLS THE COURSE OF TRUE 
LOVE 


S’ Amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’ 
io sento? 
F this should not be Love, O God, 
what shakes me? 
If Love it is, what strange, what rich 
delight! 
If Love be kind, why has it fangs to bite? 
If cruel, why so sweet the barb that 
rakes me? 
If Love I crave, why this lament that 
breaks me? 
If not, what tears or sighs can mend my 
plight? 
O Death in Life, dear pain, where lies 
thy might 
If I refuse the doom that overtakes me? 
If I consent, without a cause I grieve: 
So in a tempest do my fortunes heave, 
By winds contrary and by waters tost; 
So, in a stupor, like a blind man lost 
In mischievous error, lured from doubt 
to doubt, 
Jur? freezes, January thaws me out. 
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El Dorado 


IHE Bowling Green has always 
been partial to Treasure Hunts, 
therefore we are happy to print 
the following fully authentic letter 
and can put any interested clients in touch 
with the planner of the expedition—whose 
telephone number, we are delighted to 
note, is on the El Dorado exchange. 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. ————— suggested you might be 
interested in a treasure-seeking expe- 
dition to Cocos Island which I am un- 
dertaking in concert with my son and 
several of his adventurous friends. I 
am giving you separately a summary of 
the circumstances which excite the en- 
terprise—now hanging fire for want of a 
small further sum (about $2000) to put 
it through. My son, who has spent half 
his life at sea, and has done the figuring, 
estimates the need at about two thou- 
sand (as see from the enclosed letter). 
He has already thoroughly prospected 
the island and came upon a cache there 
of $6000 in bullion, which had to do not 
with the Lima treasure but was an early 
piratical one. He is to command the 
schooner, which is now in Nova Scotian 
waters, and the urgency is to have it 
down and everything underway before 
the cold weather comes on. What gives 
a bit of drama to the affair is that two 
other expeditions are preparing to com- 
pete in the treasure-hunting. One starts 
from England, headed by Captain Mal- 
colm Campbell, the well-known sports- 
man, and the other, commanded by 
Lieut-Colonel J. E. Leckie, from Van- 
couver. We are however not daunted 
by competitors, and the Island, though 
small, is large enough to accommodate 
all the parties. (It is an idea of a friend 
of mine that the Island might be turned 
into a pleasure resort or even be made 
an independency—in which caseI should 
be happy to propose your name as 
President). Some one might occur to 
you who would be willing to make the 
gamble. If he would like to follow his 
dollars down to the scene of operation 
there would be a welcome place for him 
on the schooner . . . though it would 
mean roughing it. With civilization so 
sicklied o’er with difficulties and de- 
pressions, there should be, it seems to 
me, more than one wearied Wall Street 
loser who would be glad enough to for- 
get the Exchange tape in a trip the ob- 
jective hazards of which are after all 
hardly wilder than many a sveculation 
in stocks. Or take some one of the phil- 
anthropic turn. Let him back the enter- 
prise with a view of distributing his 
share of the millions among the hungry 
occupants of our city park benches. If 
you want assurances of the soundness 
of this Cocos Island proposition call up 
Mr. —_——— of the Syndicate, a level- 
headed individual, who has finely sifted 
the facts of the Lima booty in his book 
“Doubloons” (confirming all that we 
have independently delved for in docu- 
ments). I am giving you in the summary 
herewith only the most essential state- 
ments .. . the full details are at your 
service if you want them. 

The object of the expedition is to lo- 
cate the vast treasure, both State and 
Cathedral, which was moved by the 
Peruvian authorities from Lima in the 
war of 1842 on the near approach of the 
Bolivian troops. The treasure of the 
Cathedral alone was estimated to be 
$60,000,000, and included two lifesize 
statues of the Virgin in solid gold, gold 
candelabra of gigantic-size and 273 
jewelled swords. What was the amount 
of Government specie and bullion is 
only known to have been very great. 

The sailing vessel, Mary Dear, lying 
in Callao Harbour at the time and com- 
manded by a Captain Thompson, was 
chosen from necessity to transport this 
treasure to a haven still under Spanish 
dominion. Captain Thompson however 
has other ideas as to its ultimate desti- 
nation and, after making for sea, altered 
his course to Cocos Island, caching the 
treasure there until such time as official 
search for it would cease. 

Soon after the Mary Dear was cap- 
tured by H. M.S. Espiegle and all hands 
put to death with the exception of 
Thompson and one member of the crew. 
These two were spared on a promise to 
lead their captors to the loot. On reach- 
ing Cocos the two prisoners escaped, re- 
maining on the island until taken off by 
a whaler. Thompson’s confederate short- 
ly afterwards died. Thompson eventu- 
ally reached civilization. On his death, 
in 1844, he left a chart and full details 
of the hidden treasure to Captain Keat- 
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ing, a Newfoundlander. Keating, in 
company of a fellow adventurer, Bogue, 
made the trip to the island and by fol- 
lowing the directions of the chart found 
the treasure. Not wishing to share it he 
killed Bogue and after several months 
on the island was rescued by a whaler 
and returned to Newfoundland with 
$15,000, all he could secrete on his per- 
son. Circumstances prevented his return 
to Cocos to secure the remainder of the 
loot. He fell on evil times and was sup- 
ported by a master mariner, Nicholas 
Fitzgerald, until about 1870, when he 
died. Fitzgerald became heir to the 
documents but did not avail himself of 
them. On his death he left the papers to 
Commodore Curzon-Howe, an English 
officer, who had saved him from drown- 
ing. Captain Shrapnel, of H. M. S 
Haughty, on information received from 
Curzon-Howe, in 1896, made an attempt 
to get the treasure but was recalled by 
his government before succeeding in 
the quest. Since then other attempts 
have been made, including a late ex- 
pedition headed by Captain Malcolm 
Campbell, who came into possession of 
the documents in 1925. It is known from 
Captain Campbell that his search was 
abandoned from necessity when he be- 
lieved himself on the eve of success. 

What is stated will show that the 
treasure in all probability still exists. 
Can it be found? The leader of this pro- 
posed expedition believes so, from ob- 
servations made on the spot, and certain 
deductions of his own. He is convinced 
that the failure of previous expeditions 
was chiefly due to lack of perseverance. 
As Campbell confessed, his party was 
all too ready to give up at first sign of 
a setback. The basic cause of all the 
failures, however, was inadequate prep- 
aration. We do not expect to go ashore 
one day and return aboard the next 
with the fortune in our grasp. Should 
our theory prove otherwise we go fully 
prepared and pledged to conquer, how- 
ever long and arduous the effort may be. 


ss Ss 
ROSE STREET 

We are justly reproached by several 
correspondents for having forgotten that 
Rose Street is one of those unobtrusive 
byways beneath the approach of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. And they are quite right 
in suggesting that now is the best time of 
year for a stroll across the old span. Also 
across the new one at 178th Street. 

Str: “Where is Rose Street?” you say. 
Under that best of all our glorious 
bridges, Brooklyn Bridge. Have you 
ever walked it on a day like today? One 
of the reasons for the existence of 
Brooklyn is to hold one end of that 
handsome span. It is unlike all others 
in our city because its wooden footwalk 
springs and sways under even my 120 
pounds. 

To visitors from foreign countries I 
show only four things in Brooklyn: the 
view of the harbor from the Bossert 
roof; Brooklyn Museum against an Oc- 
tober sunset; Brooklyn Bridge at any 
hour; and Montague Terrace. Perhaps 
Shore Road will be included if I can 
find a gasoline company which is giving 
away Fords. G.R.D. 


es 

Sir:—Fie on you for the phrase in the 
current “Bowling Green” “Where is 
Rose Street?”. In your meanderings 
through lower New York with Endy- 
mion in the happy days on The Post, 
did you not wander through those 
crooked, short caverns which arch them- 
selves under the Brooklyn Bridge? 
Here, at number 57, still doing business, 
is the Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
which introduced many foreign authors 
to America some moons ago. A stone’s 
throw away on Vandewater Street, 
Munro published the yellow paper- 
backed Seaside Library, which included 
Hardy’s “Romantic Adventures of a 
Milkmaid”—publication date July 14th, 
1883. Come down some day, and I'll 
show you where this street is still doing 
business at the old stand. 

AARON MENDOZA. 
ses Ss 

Sm:—Among the epoch making books 
published in 1912 (July) was a pam- 
phlet got up like a legal brief and paid 
for by the author’s first fee, and printed 
by himself, and called The Shifting of 
Literary Values. It was the first applica- 
tion of the theory of relativity to aesthe- 
tic values and attacked standards of ab- 
solute, whether of truth, beauty, duty. 
It was a manifesto of modernism in 
literary criticism and attacked some 
classics. It anticipated the work of many 
so-called modern critics. It brought let- 





Sm:—Your fond recollections of Frank 
Shay’s place prompt me to inquire 
whether you or any of your clients 
who infest or “make,” as travelling 
men have it, the city of Lansing, Mich., 
have anything to report on Crotty’s 
bookshop which is, or at least was, the 
chief ornament of that town. 

Crotty’s was not a “shoppe.” It had 
no atmosphere to speak of. Outside it 
one‘’of those sheet-iron signs with let- 
ters in glass macaroni said “Crotty .. . 
Books,” tout court. Inside, you found 
yourself in a wide aisle between sta- 
tionery and greeting cards to the right, 
and books to the left. And they were 
books! You could walk in there any 
time and pick up a first printing of 
whatever you’d neglected to buy in the 
last two or three years. And if, in the 
course of a series of Pullman jumps, 
you conceived a hankering to beguile 
the roaring night with some more an- 
cient favorite, you could be practically 
certain of getting it, once you reached 
Lansing. 

The chief attraction of the place, 
however, was Mr. Crotty himself. He 
was (and is, I trust) a smallish gentle- 
man, thin and gray and bald. He had 
been a boy in Boston—a_ bookseller’s 
clerk in the golden age when Emerson 
and James Lowell and Dr. Holmes 
walked the streets, and Longfellow 
would come, like some tall ship with 
sails of black and white, into the book- 
shops of Cornhill. Even a junior clerk 
might sometimes wait on and talk with 
them as he fumbled, blushing with 
pleasure, over the paper and twine 
about some hardly-noticed volume. 

It was Mr. Crotty’s custom to rise at 
4:30 or thereabout, to. go down to his 
shop; light a lamp in the rear room, 
and read until eight when he would 
open up for the convenience, the en- 
tertainment, and the instruction of his 
customers. If he liked you (and I think 
he liked nearly everybody) he would 
talk for hours of ks and men. Now 
and then, a propos of whatever you 
might be discussing, he would be re- 
minded of some book on a high and 
far-off shelf which you really ought to 
read, and it was worth ten times the 
price of those books (which invariably 
were good reading) to see the infinite 
tact with which he pressed them upon 
you until the very minute when you 
had to run for a train. I can well im- 
agine that many a Michigander with 
no train to run for may have acquired 
a very respectable library, painlessly, in 
talk with Mr. Crotty. 

I wonder if he is still ministering to 
the people of Michigan, or whether, 
perchance, he has retired to catch up 
on his reading and to finger over again 
the words that dropped out of so many 
famous beards in the days when Bos- 
ton was the Hub. 

Bos LEavirr. 


se 

The fact that Mr. W. S. Hall, heraldic 
expert, is at work on a symbolic es- 
cutcheon for the Saturday Review re- 
minds me with pleasure of the fact that 
King Charles the First granted to an an- 
cestor of our Editor the right to bear a 
coat of arms. The ancestor in question 
was Edward Canby, a forester at Hat- 
field Chace, in Yorkshire, who guided the 
fleeing king through the wild under- 
brush. This delights me, for even so, 
through the thorny scrub of literature 
does Mr. Canby guide his confiding read- 
ers. He has never done it better than in 
his latest book, Classic Americans. Par- 
ticularly I liked his chapter on Walt 
Whitman, in which he says, “Whitman 
remembered things impossible for us, im- 
possible but intelligible, and which will 
become unintelligible at our peril.” 

ses 

There are many of them; but one of 
the cleverest and most decorative—“en- 
graved with humble apologies to that 
Master Engraver John Held Jr.”—is cer- 
tainly the jovial little menu card pub- 
lished at 50 cents by the Colonial Sales 
Corporation at 11 West 42 Street, New 
York City. I dislike to seem so mysteri- 
ous, but what a Greeting Card for the 
early winter twilights. It is available, I 
believe, in bookshops. This is a Tip to the 
Trade. x} & 

I keep in the Bowling Green files, for 
future reference, the name of R. S., a 
schoolboy who visited this office. He 
gave two supreme answers to two very 
difficult questions. He was asked who 
was his favorite author, and replied 
“Chaucer.” He was asked “What are you 
going to be when you grow up?” and re- 
plied, “A retired business man.” 





for ships. I suggested, naively I fear, 
that those baptisms seemed lacking in 
romance and sea-flavor. But now, with 
equal naiveté, I feel that the American 
Farmer has redeemed herself. She has 
just brought from London volumes 5 
and 6 of the Geoffrey Keynes edition 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s works (only 
400 sets allotted to America), for which 
the subscribers have been impatiently 
waiting. Perhaps some student of the 
wise physician will suggest just how Sir 
Thomas would have commented on this. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 





Noxious Insects 


THE INSECT MENACE. By L. O. How- 
arp. New York: The Century Co. 1931. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by B. W. Kunxe 


O man in the United States, and 
possibly in the world, has been 
more intimately concerned with 
the struggle of man against the 

insects than Doctor Howard who for many 
years was Chief Entomologist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. While the au- 
thor is in no sense an alarmist, he is fully , 
aware of the enormous toll which insects 
exact of the human race and of their abil- 
ity, unless constantly opposed, to over- 
whelm mankind. 

The menace of the insects is pressing 
for several reasons which are not only 
inherent in the nature of the insects 
themselves but are also the result of 
man’s own intelligence and culture. It 
remains for man to apply his intelligence 
constantly if he would secure his ultimate 
victory. The insects as a group originated 
geologically so much earlier than man 
that they have become adapted to a great- 
er variety of living conditions; their small 
size enables them to find shelter and food 
in a vast number of places from which 
larger animals are excluded; their exter- 
nal skeletons give them certain advan- 
tages in rapid locomotion which the ver- 
tebrates with internal skeletons do not 
possess; and their marvellous powers of 
reproduction are at times terrifying— 
some parasites produce several thousands 
of young from a single egg. 

Man’s own activities in his more ad- 
vanced stages have aided many insects 
in their struggle for existence. His plant- 
ing of large areas continuously with a 
single species has been an invitation to 
the insects feeding thereon to be more 
fruitful and to multiply and his more 
rapid means of locomotion and wider 
range of activities have vastly increased 
the means of dispersal of insects. 

Alarming as is the increase of noxious 
insects, it seems entirely within the grasp 
of science to control them. The control of 
mosquitoes and house flies are cases in 
point. The most important methods of 
combatting the insects are, first, the 
practice of cultivating crops, so far as 
possible, without affording opportunity 
for insects to breed. The corn-borer, for 
example, would not be the menace it is 
if the farmer did not leave his corn stalks 
standing through the winter. The coiton- 
boll weevil could be practically eliminat- 
ed by the planting of varieties of cotton 
which mature early, or by forcing the 
crop and destroying the stalks before the 
end of October. A second and very impor- 
tant means of control is by the cultivation 
of parasites which are the natural ene- 
mies of the noxious forms, and finally 
there is the poisoning and trapping of 
insects over extensive areas. 

The most hopeful sign that the insect 
menace will eventually disappear is the 
increasing readiness of people generally 
to lend their aid in the warfare and the 
increasing willingness of legislative 
bodies to appropriate funds for this pur- 
pose and to enact legislation which brings 
human action into line with the conclu- 
sions of the entomologists. 


Lord Birkenhead has been working on 
the Life of his father, the first Earl, for 
the last six months. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





OUR books of verse by A. P. Her- 

bert have been put together in one 

stout volume under the title Ballads 

for Broadbrows, which is publish- 
ed by Doubleday, Doran. The same firm 
at the same time brings out a light opera 
in three acts, Tantivy Towers, to which 
Herbert wrote the words and Thomas F. 
Dunhill composed the music. Nigel Play- 
fair produced this last January at the 
Lyric Theatre in Hammersmith, and it is 
not surprising to find Herbert’s omnibus 
volume of verse dedicaied to Playfair. One 
of the most enjoyable evenings I ever 
spent in London was while witnessing 
Riverside Nights, a revue in which Her- 
bert and Playfair collaborated. In fact, 


here, in the volume before us, are songs | 


of several of the numbers. For Herbert 
excels at the popular-ballad sort of thing. 
He leans, in fact, a bit too heavily upon 


refrains. Tantivy Towers contains a few | 


of the lyrics also found in Ballads for 
Broadbrows. It is good fluffy opera. It is 
miles removed from William Schwenck 
Gilbert, while the “Ballads for Broad- 
brows” remind me rather of a Thomas 
Hood brought down to date. Though Her- 
bert is beyond question a clever workman, 
he seems also to possess a certain fatal fa- 
cility that was likewise Hood’s. At the be- 


ginning of a session with Herbert’s verse, | 


one is led to exclaim, “Gilbert redivivus!” 
in a burst of enthusiasm, only to discover 
after reading a good deal more of it, that 
that paragon of all tuneful songsters still 
remains alone on his pinnacle. Not that 
Herbert is not highly enjoyable and a fer- 
tile producer of catchy lines with a true 
light operatic ring. Witness: 


What DO the ladies talk about when the 
ladies leave the table? 
Though ribald laughter rings below, 
The drawing-room is nice, we know. 
While Mrs. Thompson, sucking sweets, 
Is quoting little bits of KEATS, 


| of any kind, Mr. Herbert displays a most 


Her husband tells, with vinous yells, 
The stories of the stable, 
And what I say is, What a shame! 
And, what a sex! But all the same, 
What DO the ladies talk about when the 
ladies leave the table! 7 


Another type of thing that Herbert does 
excellently is the conversation between 
two women of the world, of the kind who 
often repair to pubs for a sip of beer or 
a nip of gin. All that is needed to make 
my enjoyment of such staves absolutely 
complete would be to hear Beatrice Lillie 
recite them. 


“Well, Mrs. Rogers, 
I hear you’re taking lodgers— 
And young enough, they say, to be your 
son. 
Now Rogers is away, dear, 
You’re moping, I daresay, dear, 
And company is pleasant if it’s only just 
the one. 


Straight to the heart goes, also, the cri 
cri de coeur of the maid-of-all-work, 
which begins: 


I wish I hadn’t broke that dish, 
I wish I was a movie-star, 
I wish a lot of things, I wish 
That life was like the movies are; 
I wish I wore a wicked hat, 
I got the face for it, I know; 
I’m tired of scrubbing floors an’ that— 
It may be life, but ain’t it slow! 


Needless to say, in reproducing a lingo 


precise ear for the proper locutions. He 
draws as complete a picture with verse 
as does George Belcher with crayon. He 
knows his types. Also in the poem of light 
persiflage concerning the eternal theme 
of love Herbert is gallant and witty. And 
when, in “Tantivy Towers,” he plays off 


















“Terrifyingly first-rate. 


HERALD TRIBUNE. 





HERALD TRIBUNE, 


of McTeague. 





**A story for all time--enthralling: 
penetrating, delightful.” E.M.Delatield 


THE CoRN KING AND 
THE SPRING QUEEN 


Naomi Mitchison, author of 
**The Conquered”’ 


A novel of Sparta and Scythia in the third century B. C. 
To find a parallel we have to go to 
Sigrid Undset and Merejkowski. All those who know that love 
and war, cruelty and appetite, death and great, are as old as 
mankind, are likely to find that this book will possess their 
minds with violence for a week, and while it lasts will permit 
them to have no life outside it.”"—-WEEK-END REVIEW, LONDON. 
“By all odds the most complete and satisfactory fictional recrea- 
tion of Greek civilization written in this century.”—N. Y. 
“One of the genuinely great books of the 
decade.”—GERALD GOULD, LONDON OBSERVER. 


In KRUSACK’S HOUSE 


Thames Williamson, author of *“*“Hunky”’ 


“Those who know Thames Williamson’s fine novel Hunky will 
not want to miss this sequel, which tells another engrossing 
story and contains the same inimitable sympathetic humor. 
And those who read The Earth Told Me need not be reminded 
that Mr. Williamson stands unrivaled in his field, historian of 
the thoughts and emotions of the primitive mind.”—N. Y. 






“I know of no contemporary American capable of conceiving 
and executing Mr. Williamson's life-size portrait of Jencic, who 
is of the stature of Hamsun’s Isaak in Growth of the Soil and 
If In Krusack’s House isn’t as fine novel, then 
I don’t know what a fine novel is. 
a real contribution to American letters—which can stand a few 
contributions.” —W. R. BURNETT, SATURDAY REVIEW. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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Bohemian Chelsea against County cus- 
toms and the chase of the fox, he takes 
full advantage of an excellent opportunity 
for satire on both sides. We hope Mr. Her- 
bert will go on writing verse for years, 
not to forget the fact that he also writes 
most delightful essays and can turn his 
hand to distinctive novels. 
needs the swing and lilt and shrewd 
mockery of his work. May he also pro- 
duce more revues and light operas. He is 


The world | 


certainly the best man in England at the | 
present time for that sort of thing. And it | 
is anything but an easy “sort of thing” to | 


do. 
Bliss Carman’s Poems have now been 
published by Dodd, Mead in one enormous 


| red volume, but Lorne Pierce, editor of 


the Ryerson Press in the Wesley Building, 
Toronto, sends me, privately printed and 
paper-bound, The Music of Earth, with 
foreword and notes by himself. In the 
former he tells us that Carman’s first 
known poem was written in 1875. Though 
he died but recently, he actually belonged 
to a much older generation than it seemed 
could be true when one met him on the 
street in New Canaan, Connecticut, tall 
and rangy and brown, with a certain look 
of youth about him in spite of his obvious 
years—a look that most real poets con- 
trive to keep. 


Carman was a real poet. If he spent | 
many years in what seemed to me a | 


milder and milder repetition 
rhythms he used earlier, if the too- 
abundant production of poetry in youth 
caused the well to run pretty dry there- 
after, he nevertheless followed his chosen 
vocation with artistic integrity according 


of the | 


to his own standards. As I turn over his | 
pages today, there seems to me no doubt | 
that much of his work was too facile. | 
But he was a natural singer and a man | 


of large, simple heart. He was a good 
balladist. His friendship with Richard 
Hovey seemed to me to influence him to 
produce more individualized work than 
the product of his later years. Much of 
this work “dates,” as they say, but we 
sometimes fail to realize that Carman 
sang before the positive spate of pagan 
love lyrics and wander-songs descended 


upon America with the new century. | 


Since the following was penned there 
have been many, many magazine poems 
written expressing a quite similar mood, 
and yet Carman’s words stand and may 
stand for a long time by virtue of their 
effortless felicity: 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me 
like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke 
upon the hills. 


And with the same touch he could 
write later, 


Once more to the frost-bound valley 
Comes April with rain in her jar; 
I can hear the vesper sparrow 
Under the silver star. 
\ 
I doubt whether Carman knew what 
the modern movements in poetry meant, 


| or, if he knew, cared much. He was the 


lyricist whose simple business was to 
sing. And at his best I venture to say 
that he belonged in noble company. The 
twenty-four line “Why” can stand with 
the best of Verlaine. Which makes it es- 
pecially strange that it is not to be found 
in Mr.Pierce’s apparently carefully chosen 
selections. But I cannot honestly say 
that I find the selected volume quite what 
one would have wished. I think a small 
book could be made of Carman’s best 
things that would “look Time’s leaguer 
down” for some while at least. This is not 
it. But in the large volume it has been a 
pleasure to reacquaint one’s self with a 
number of poems that still preserve their 
freshness and gusto. Carman was a lover 
of the sea, the highway, the changing 
seasons, and man in good-fellowship. A 
Canadian, who sang the natural magic of 
that country, he came to cherish our own 
New England as another home. He wrote 
voluminously..But it is given to few poets 
to have more than the veriest tithe of all 
their work really survive. Carman’s heart 
often overruled his head in judging his 
work. Often ‘he could have made it more 
forcefully compact. Even his ballads are 
frequently not close enough knit, strong 
enough in fibre. But the eeriness he 
could infuse into an occasional set of 
verses was his own peculiar gift, and he 
wrote with genuine enthusiasm of the 
beauty of nature. 
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Pooh, Mr. Poe! 


We're sorry to cast your own po- 
etic words in your teeth, but we're 
wondering what your dank opinion 
of October is based on. The skies 
they are ashen and sober, are they? 
The leaves they are crispéd and sere, 
huh? October’s a lousy month, is it? 
No, no, Mr. Poe, you have made a 
pas faux. For us at least, this October 
is the dandiest month that ever hap- 
pened. (In cold figures, as of the 
15th, we're $21,000 ahead of our fo- 
tal sales of our biggest month here- 
tofore.) Everything’s selling — even 
so esoteric a tome as Hero-Myths and 
Legends of the British Race. Yes, 
we're delighted with October—and if 
sales are any indication, so are the 
insistent readers of 


RED-HEADED WOMAN 


By Katharine Brush (2nd week, 40 thousand) 


SKYSCRAPER 


By Faith Baldwin (3rd week, 20 thousand) 


TWO BLACK SHEEP 


By Harry Leon Wilson (1st week, 15 thousand) 


LOVE WITHOUT MONEY 


By Floyd Dell (1st week, 10 thousand) 


THE WET PARADE 


By Upton Sinclair (Sth week, 15 thousand) 


CITY CHILD 


By Selma Robinson (2nd week, 5 thousand) 
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TBIKS 


Proving again that there are no 
bad times for good books. Sorry, Sir, 
but your remarks on October go 
overboard as Poe white trash. 

Faithfully yours, 
« FARRAR & RINEHART 
9 East 41st Street, N. Y. 




















Wat André 


Maurois said of 
Hotel du Nord 
(“a book that has 
grandeur’), isstill 
true. It is not just 
one more book of 

EUGENE DABIT ~—g_ familiar genre in 
which a hotel gives an excuse for 
gathering together a group of 
essentially unrelated character 
sketches and labeling the result, 
a novel. The people at the Hotel 
du Nord are “conventional,” 
claims one reviewer. To be sure 
they are. Whom else would you 
expect to find living in a little run 
down hotel on the banks of a 
canal in Paris, but a penniless 
artist, a prostitute or two, a per- 
fumed youth, two old maid sis- 
ters, a pregnant girl, a tubercular, 
and a sprinkling of alcoholics. 
Conventional, perhaps, but very 
real. And in agreement with the 
above, The N. Y. Herald Tribune 
remarks of M. Dabit and _ this 
book, which incidentally won 
the Prix du Roman Populiste with 
its 5000-franc cup, “To some the 
author gives bravado; to others, 
stoicism; to a few despair. All of 
them are little silhouettes which 
he cuts from the stuf of life to 
illustrate its seamy side. The book 
has a light, syncopated cadence 
which, for some reason, height- 
ens the tragic implication. It 
neither smudges nor yet varnishes 
its reality. It gives you a bare- 
faced simple truth.” 


ROTEL 
DU NORD 


By Eugene Dabit 
ALFRED-A-KNOPF 


$2.50 at all Sow bookshops 
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 year-book 
: others: 
"+ Elizabeth, the Queen; Grand Hotel; Once 
in a Lifetime; Alison’s House; 
.. Final; ete. 
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| The Best Plays 


of 1930-31 
Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


An attractive volume containing ten out- 


standing plays in a skilful combination of 


excerpt and connecting summary, with an 


i. interesting additional section of theatrical 


information. Includes, among 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street; 


Five Star 
Illustrations from the plays. 


$3.00 


; The Best $hort 
: Stories of 193l 


: Edited by EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 


‘* A standard annual collection containing 
‘?: twenty-five superb short stories by Ameri- 
: can writers. Entertaining for the general 
* reader and indispensable for students and 
". writers of short stories. Among the authors 


in this year’s volume are: Kay Boyle, 


* Dorothy Parker, William Faulkner, Louis 
* Bromfield; Erskine Caldwell, Don Marquis, 
* etc. Attractive new format. 


$2.50 


Up Ship! 


By Lt..Commander 
CHARLES E. ROSENDAHL 


:. The captain of the new giant airship, the 
: Akron, tells the thrilling history of the 
: lighter-than-air ship, including the story of 


his escape from the ill-fated Shenandoah, 


~ his flights in the Los Angeles and Graf 


Zeppelin, and his forecast of future develop 


: ments-of the airship. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Everybody’$ 
Washington 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 
A timely and highly readable account of 


:* the life of Washington, including all the 
‘: essential facts of his career, with a sound 
*. interpretation of his character and an 
*, appreciation of his achievements as founder 
of the nation. Beautifully illustrated in full 
* color by Mead Schaeffer. 


$3.50 





FICTION 


DEATH COMES TO 
PERIGORD 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


E. The author of “The Man in the Dark” and 

















willing but ready. 


‘cherish as a possession. 


“Murder on the Marsh” in a gripping story 


%: of strange disappearance and subsequent 
: death. 


$2.00 
GOOD-BYE SUMMER 


By FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


> The story of Rosalie Claiborne who wanted 
love without paying for it—and of her red- 


haired daughter whom love found not only 


$2.00 
DAGGER AND JEWELS 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


--' The gorgeous adventures of Benvenuto 
's. Cellini—a_ finely 


interpretative colorful 
story .. . a book not only to read but to 


$2.50 
THE CONCAVE MIRROR 


By W. B. MAXWELL 


An interesting, skilful portrayal of one of 


> the inevitable problems of marriage. “The 


finest thing he has done—an artistry be- 
yond anything hitherto shown.” 


Philadelphia any: si $2.00 






















ON other book has ever been written from quite the same 






viewpoint. Ftistory would be incomplete without it! 





Newrow D. Baker 


AMERICA AT WAR 


comprising his correspondence as Secretary of War, covering all phases of the civilian 


T= years ago, Newton D. Baker turned over to Frederick Palmer twenty-one large files 


and military activities of this nation in the Great War. Supplementing this vast ma- 


terial by personal interviews, confidential reports, and researches in government records, 
Colonel Palmer has here revealed for the first time the complete dramatic story of America’s 
efforts at home and abroad during 1917-18, as seen from the viewpoint of the man who saat 
at the War Secretary’s desk, directing everything that took place from camps and factories 
to transports and trenches and supervising the relation of all parts to the whole. 


Packed with incident and anecdote, the book discloses a wealth of tremendously interesting 
inside information never before available. It lays bare the secrets of great men and events 
around which bitter controversy has centered. In addition, it reveals the genius and person- 
ality of the quiet, unassuming man whose desk was the focal point upon which all the labors 


and problems of raising an army of four million men centered, and whose part in the Great 


War is here justly set down, perhaps for the first time. 


Communication 
By DAVID O. WOODBURY 


The evolution of human inter- 
course as seen in the post, 
varied signal devices, the tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, ete. 
Graphic pictures of modern in- 
dustries devoted to communica- 
tion, ending with television and 
a prophecy of its future. The 
first of a group of books which 
will tell the Stories of Man’s 
Achievements. Illus. $2.50 


itis DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York ii 











author. 


John G. Carlisle 


FINANCIAL STATESMAN 
By JAMES A. BARNES 


The first biography of Cleve- 
land’s Secretary of the Trea- 
sury who faced the disastrous 
results of the flood of silver 
money, and with Cleveland 
made the desperate fight to re- 
store the gold standard. A new 
volume in the American Politi- 
cal Leaders Series. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


7 iss oh Yess! : 


By Freperick Parmer 


Based upon the personal papers of the American Secre- 
tary of War; his correspondence with President Wilson 
and other important leaders at home and abroad; the 
confidential cablegrams between the War Department 
and the A.E.F.; the minutes of the War Industries Board 
and other first-hand material. With many illustrations. 

2 volumes. 614 


x 9Y4, $7.50 


Also a limited edition, on special rag paper, bound in full morocco, 
each copy numbered, and signed by Newton D. Baker and the 


2 volumes. Boxed. $25.00 


Justinian 
By GEORGE P. BAKER 


The author of Sulla, the Fort- 
unate, Tiberius Caesar, Hanni- 
bal, etc., in a shrewd analysis 
of the personality of the great- 
est figure in Roman law. A 
graphic story of a powerful 
world figure, and of those who 
surrounded him—the Empress 
Theodora; the famous general 
Belisarius; the historian Proci- 
_ etc. 
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Illustrated. $3.50 
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By ALAN J. VILLIERS 
SEA DOGS or TODAY 


The author of By Way Of Cape Horn, Fal- 
mouth For Orders, etc., has written a real and 
exciting story of the sea today; its mysteries, 







its ships and the men who sail them. 


Tllustecated. $2.50. 





By JOHN DRINKWATER 






—a—e INHERITANCE 
a, This famous author reconstructs the 
Pontes everyday life of English publicans, farm- 
Pe ers, coachmen and coachmasters of the 
a Base eighteenth century, and gives us a vivid 








and charming picture out of the glamor- 
ous past. J/lustrated. $3.00. 








The Romance of Archaeology 


ANCIENT AMERICANS 
By EMILY C. DAVIS 


co-author of Magic Spades 


The first book to tell the whole ancient 
story of North and South America. Aztecs, 
Incas, Mound Builders, Cliff Dwellers, May- 
ans and many others live again on these pages 
dealing with our exciting prehistory. 


Illustrated. $3.50. 










““Gentlemen Adventurers” 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 


The author, famous for his novels of the 
North country, has written a popular account 
of this amazing institution and its “Company 
of Gentlemen Adventurers trading into Hud- 
son's Bay.” Illustrated. $3.50. 








By GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 
HEADLONG 


Victoria, honest and generous in work and 
in love, achieves success in the world of busi- 
ness but meets difficulties in the world of men. 
An engagingly romantic novel of the problems 
of the modern young woman “‘on her own. 


$2.00. 








“The rounded story” 


THE FATAL RIVER: 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LA SALLE 
By FRANCES GAITHER 


Highly readable bio raphy, crowded with 
colorful characters and exciting deeds. ““The 
rounded story of the man, his time, his deeds, 
his environment.”—Edward Angly, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $3.00. 















“Ecstatic verse”’ 


WINGS AGAINST THE MOON 
By LEW SARETT 


“Lyrical, musical, ecstatic verse. It is to 
modern poetry what Brahms’ symphonic tone 
poems are to modern music.” —Harry Hansen. 


$2.00. 













By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
PA The SOVIETS CONQUER WHEAT 


The dramatice story of collective roe 
and its astounding results. “A colorful an 
spirited narrative. —Simeon Strunsky. 


Illustrated. $2.50. 









HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 












Foreign Literature 





Rainer Maria Rilke 


BRIEFE AUS DEN JAHREN 1902-1906. 
By Ratner Marta Riike. Leipzig: Insel 
Verlag. 1931. 

BRIEFE AUS DEN JAHREN 1906-1907. 
By Ratner Marta Riike. Leipzig: Insel 
Verlag. 1931. 

RAINER MARIA RILKE: STIMMEN 
DER FREUNDE. Edited by Gert Bucu- 
HEIT. Freiburg im Breisgau: Urban 
Verlag. 1931. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


HEN the Austrian poet 

Rainer Maria Rilke, whose 

remarkable autobiographical 

story, “The Note-books of 
Malte Laudids Brigge,” was issued in 
English not long ago, and whose “Duin- 
eser Elegien” are announced in an English 
translation—when this remarkable writer 
died in December, 1926, he left behind a 
very considerable body of correspondence, 
about two thousand letters, many of them 
of remarkable literary quality and high 
significance in relation to a study of the 
poet’s mind and imaginative development. 
As he himself said in a posthumous note, 
since he had poured out a part of his 
nature in his letters, there was no reason 
why they should not be published. This 
heavy and responsible, but necessary and 
welcome task, has been undertaken by 
the poet’s daughter and son-in-law, Ruth 
Sieber-Rilke and Car] Rilke, and the first 
two volumes are now available. 

The first volume covers the period of 
Rilke’s contact with the sculptor Rodin, 
to whom he was secretary and on whose 
work he wrote an excellent appreciation. 
When the two met Rilke was twenty- 
seven, a thoughtful, emotional young 
man, weak in physique—he remained 
that until the end—deeply introspective 
and absorbed in the life of the spirit. 
Rodin was an entirely different type; he 
was a robust nature, he saw and under- 
stood the life of the senses. And the con- 
tact, as the editors admit in their preface, 
brought a good influence to bear on Rilke; 
he learnt to see “das offene Leben.” In 
one of his own letters to the sculptor, Rilke 
himself has this significant passage: 


C’est le sort le plus traguique des 
jeunes gens, qui devinent qu’il sera 
impossible pour eux de vivre sans étre 
poeéte ou peintre ou sculpteur, qu’ils ne 
trouvent le vrai conseil, tout enfoncés 
dans un abime de délaissement; car en 
cherchant un maitre puissant, il ne 
cherchent ni paroles, ni renseigne- 
ments: ils demandent un exemple, un 
coeur ardent, des mains qui font de la 
grandeur. C’est vous qu’ils demandent. 


But with the passage of time two such 
different temperaments could not accord 
completely with each other. The full story 
of the parting between Rodin and Rilke 
is not told here; it is to be found in a sep- 
arate volume of letters and in pages of the 
poet Lou Andreas-Salomé’s book on 
Rilke. But here we can glimpse the poet’s 
irritation, or that is perhaps too harsh a 
word; it was the feeling of vague opposi- 
tion to a genius which, he felt, imposed 
itself too much on him, fettered his origi- 
nality. The parting letter, printed in this 
volume, strikes—after a generous appre- 
ciation—the note of emancipation: 


Je ne vous verrai plus—mais, comme 
pour les apétres qui restaient attristés 
et seuls, la vie commence pour moi, la 
vie qui celébrera votre haute exemple 
et qui trouvera en vous sa consolation, 
son droit, et sa force. Nous étions d’ac- 
cord que dans la vie il y a une justice 
immanente, qui s’accomplit lentement 
mais sans défaute. C’est dans cette jus- 
tice que je mets tout mon espoir; elle 
corrigera un jour le tort que vous avez 
voulu imposer a celui qui n’a plus de 
moyen ni de droit de vous montrer son 
coeur. 


Yes, it is Auguste Rodin and Rainer 
Maria Rilke who are the principal actors 
in this poignant little drama outlined in 
this first volume of the poet’s letters. The 
second volume, which covers the years 
1906 and 1907, is broader in its interests. 
Rilke has also widened the circle of his 
friends and correspondents, and in this 
volume we meet with such figures as 
Emile Verhaeren, Ellen Key, Stefan 
Zweig, and Lou Andreas Salomé—the last 
of whom, as we have mentioned, main- 
tained her friendship with the poet to the 
end and produced an excellent book on 
him after his death. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is still Clara Rilke to whom he 





writes his fullest and most penetrating 
criticism; and in these letters it is another 
great artist for whom the poet expresses 
his appreciation and, in appreciating, 
brings vividly before us. This is Cézanne, 
whom Rilke knew in Paris. There are in 
particular two letters in October, 1907, 
numbers 191 and 200, in which Rilke gives 
a remarkable word-picture of the painter 
and an explanation of his artistic develop- 
ment and significance. He describes his 
passion for work, his simplicity, and even 
some of his technical procedure—and all 
from the point of view of an artist in 
words who knew very little about art in 
other media, but is for that reason all the 
more appealing to the general reader. 
Other interesting touches in these letters 
refer to Rilke’s lifelong attraction towards 
Russia, and from one letter here, written 
from Capri, it appears that he was on that 
island at the same time as Maxim Gorki, 
but did not meet him, one may presume 
because, as he suggested, Gorki was too 
much the “Westler,” the genuine Russian 
in him ruined by his fame in the West and 
his adherence to international Socialism. 

The volume of “Stimmen der Freunde” 
on Rainer Maria Rilke is more than a 
series of pious appreciations. It shows 
what a wide circle of friends Rilke pos- 
sessed among intellectuals, not only in 
Germany, and several of the chapters are 
real aids to critical appreciation of various 
sides of the poet’s genius. Thus Paul Lep- 
pin discusses Rilke’s relation to his native 
Prague and the Slav element in his 
nature; Hermann Blech discusses the 
same subject with more particular refer- 
ence to Rilke’s relations with Russia, his 
visit to which marked an important 
epoch in his work. Otto Heuschele con- 


| tributes appreciation of Rilke as a letter- 
| writer, and a detailed study in one of 


Rilke’s most important collections of 
verse, his “Duineser Elegien.” These were 
written near Duine, on the Adriatic coast 
near Trieste, and it is of particular inter- 
est to read Gert Buchheit’s study of the 
landscape of that region, now associated 
for all time, we believe, with one of the 
most important volumes of modern Ger- 
man poetry. The final essay in the volume 
is Paul Valéry’s personal tribute, a re- 
minder of the fact that Rilke not only 
knew and loved France, even wrote not a 
little French verse, but has received more 
appreciation in France than any other 
German poet for the past fifty years, or 


| more. 








Foreign Notes 


Three more volumes of the Histoire 
Générale, edited by Professors Halphen 
and Sagnac (Paris: Alcan), have ap- 
peared. Vols. VII' and VII’, treating of 
“The End of the Middle Ages,” are writ- 
ten by Professors Halphen, Pirenne, and 
several others. Vol. XV, by Prof. George 
Weill, bears on The Awakening of Na- 
tionalities (1815-1868). Besides the re- 
shaping of Europe after the Napoleonic 
wars, it contains chapters on the intel- 
lectual movement, the economic and so- 
cial development, colonial expansion 
(England, France, Russia), and finally on 
the United States and South America. 
These three volumes (carrying to ten the 
number of tomes of a prospective twenty) 
display the qualities of thoroughness and 
accuracy, clearness and compactness that 
recommend the whole series. 


es 


These important foreign books in the 
field of political and military history and 
biography have been recently published: 
“DENKWURDIGKEITEN ZUR REICHS- 

KANZLERZEIT.” By First CHLopwic 

zu Houentoue. Berlin: Deutsche Ver- 

lags-Anstalt. 1931. 

The third volume of Hohenlohe’s Me- 
moirs (postponed 25 years) deals with his 
time as Chancellor, 1894-1900. More of a 
contribution in some ways than the 
Biilow Memoirs, as it is entirely of genu- 
ine and unretouched material (but no 
breezy narrative). The first two volumes 
were published by Macmillan in 1906. 


es 


“LE MINISTERE CLEMENCEAU.” By 
Geneérat Morpacat. Paris: Plon. 2 vols. 
1931. 

Diary of Mordacqi who was Clémen- 
ceau’s Chef du Cabinet militaire and dealt 
with all military matters. Apparently a 
first-rate contribution, much more im- 
portant than Clémenceau’s own memoirs. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Fiction 
THE PETLANDS. By Narp Jones. Brew- 
er, Warren & Putnam. 1931. $2. 


The growth of a Western city from 
muddy paths and false-front shacks to a 
metropolis of monolithic skyscrapers and 
chain stores offers ample scope for color- 
ful, vibrant story-telling. When that city 
is Seattle, the point of departure for 
Klondike gold fields, and the principal 
characters are three generations of ad- 
venturers, the stage is set for a full- 
bodied saga. Unfortunately, by the time 
Mr. Jones gets his tale in black and 
white the effervescence and reality have 
vanished. Son, father, and grandfather 
Petland are cardboard figures speaking 
with the naturalness of a ventriloquist’s 
dummy. 

To be precise, the Petlands were not 
pioneers. Grandfather Robert went to 
Seattle and from there to Alaska by 
train and steamer. He returned with a 
small fortune, gained not by striking it 
rich on some snow-clad waste, but from 
an unromantic machine shop where he 
sold a device to thaw the ground for 
gold miners. He invested in Seattle realty 
and waited for the city to grow. His son 
Nort became a professional gambler, 
owner of a string of card rooms in Se- 
attle’s wild young days. When reform put 
a stop to that, he built a hotel, and later 
went into the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. Meantime, Bobbie, his son, was 
growing up; growing older to develop 
artistic ambitions, to flounder around 
with the wrong girl, and finally to marry 
the right one. The curtain falls on his 
resolve to enter the grocery business 
with his father and to fight the chain 
stores. 

Quite evidently, the author has en- 
deavored to write something comparable 
to Edna Ferber’s “Cimmaron.” In none 
of his episodes, however, has he suc- 
ceeded in conveying the staccato action, 
the upward rush of an empire in the 
building. He has, unintentionally, re- 
moved the glamor from a stirring place 
and period. 





STRANGE BROTHER. By Bram Nures. 
Liveright. 1931. $2.50. 


This is less a novel than a piece of spe- 
cial pleading. Mrs. Niles asks us to culti- 
vate compassion and understanding in 
our attitude towards all those strange 
brothers—the men who in spite of them- 
selves are drawn emotionally to their 
own rather than the opposite sex. Mark 
Thornton, the central figure in the nar- 
rative, is a well educated, intelligent 
young man who, for most of the book, is 
able to conceal his innate sexual antip- 
athy to women under a disguise of nor- 
mality. Mrs. Niles follows his thoughts 
and emotions, giving us thereby a full 
exposition of the life that such a person 
might lead today in New York, or, for 
that matter, in any sizable American 
city. Not only is Mark Thornton pains- 
takingly explained—almost diagrammed 
—but other, less inconspicuous, types of 
homosexuality are brought to our no- 
tice. As a result, a panorama of abnor- 
mality is unrolled with the utmost tol- 
erance and sympathy, though never with 
approval. 

Such subject matter is, even today, on 
the borderland of the unmentionable, 
and it partakes inevitably of the bizarre 
and the sensational. We are, therefore, 
often confused in our judgment of the 
merits of the novel by the (in this day 
and age) faintly disreputable exoticism 
of the novel. When the book settles itself 
in our minds, however, there is a defi- 
nite critical residuum; a weak narrative, 
structurally unsatisfying, manipulated to 
the necessities of the all-important di- 
dactism; for this narrative, a background 
of some distinction—Harlem, the lower 
East Side, New York here and there— 
wherein Mrs. Niles shows most clearly 
her very real talent for lively and at- 
mospheric description; and, over all, her 
statement, “Look—these are our strange 
brothers,” and her plea, “Be kind and 
understanding to them, for their sorrow 
is great.” Altogether, “Strange Brother” 
is interesting and informative, though 
not particularly meritorious as a novel. 





Moonsiinp. By Theodore Wilde. New 
York: Rudolph Field, 128 Lexington 
Avenue. 

Tue Country Cup. By Alison Uttley. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Women ror Sate. By Chile Acuna. New 
York: William Godwin. $2. 

Tue Lone Star or CouraceE. By George L. 
Knapp. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

LovE AMONG THE Cape-ENpERS. By Harry 
Kemp. Macaulay. $2.50. 


. e 
Religion 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS OF NAZAR- 

ETH. By Max Rapin. University of 

Chicago Press. 1931. $3. 

In this book, Max Radin, professor of 
law in the University of California, has 
attempted an interesting task. He has 
undertaken an impartial examination of 
the evidence offered in the Four Gospels 
concerning the arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion of Jesus, in the light of all that is 
known about the Jewish and Roman 
legal customs of the period. The most 
interesting result of his labors is their 
independent corroboration of the gener- 
ally accepted conclusions of Higher 
Criticism. Thus of the four witnesses he 
finds Mark entitled to the greatest cre- 
dence, Luke and Matthew less reliable, 
while the testimony of “John” is thrown 
out of court by its numerous errors and 
the writer’s evident unfamiliarity with 
actual conditions in Judea. The story, 
given in Luke alone, of Pilate’s sending 
Jesus to Herod for examination, Profes- 
sor Radin is inclined to accept because 
of historical evidence indicating that 
Pilate, who had recently lost his political 
backers in Rome, had good reason to try 
to curry favor with Herod, his former 
enemy, just at that particular time. But 
all of the Gospels, even including that 
of Mark, offer a great deal of hearsay 
evidence for which the writers could 
have had no adequate substantiation. 
Rejecting such items, Professor Radin 
finds no entirely convincing proof of the 
accepted tradition that Caiaphas and the 
priestly party were insincere hypocrites 
twisting the law to suit their private 
ends. They may have been within their 
technical legal rights and no more vil- 
lainous than those eager to sentence 
every “disturber of the public peace” 
today. 


Travel 


OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK. By 
Masor C. Court Treatr. Dutton. 1931. 


If you have not read one of the recent 
books on African hunting and travel, you 
will probably say that this particular one 
is interesting and exciting. If you have 
read a number of such books, you will 
probably say that this one is just another 
book on Africa. Spearing lions has been 
so well written up that Major Treatt’s 
rather jumbled account of a primitive 
elephant hunt seems flat. A good deal is 
known about the Shilluk people; and 
while Major Treatt’s description of the 
Dinkas is interesting, it does not add a 
great deal to our knowledge of these 
Sudanese tribes. He does not know how 
to make the most of his material. In the 
hands of a more experienced writer, many 
of the episodes described in this book 
might make vivid reading. But English is 
a bit too much for the Major. Witness, 


Digging a hole three feet deep in the 
ground, we covered this with a dome- 
shaped structure of supple sticks placed 
close together; and this skeleton roof 
we then plastered with a first coating 
of mud. 


This may seem mild, and it is compared to 
the following: 


Pitching my own bivouac on the only 
piece of ground standing a foot or so 
above the swamp, my wife took charge 
of the main camp some six miles fur- 
ther south and arranged with the Din- 
kas that they should cut the necessary 
poles from the forest, eight miles away, 
and bring them to the working party 
which was detailed to build the bridge 
under my supervision; and after in- 
numerable delays this timber was col- 
lected and the poles, lashed together 
into tripods with bark rope, were car- 
ried into the river. 


The pictures may be artistic, but, con- 
sidering that Major Treatt is a specialist 
in animal photography, the selection is 
not a happy one. 








Publication Date November 2nd 


John Gals worthy 


in his first new novel in four years tells the story of an Eng- 
lish girl’s fight to save her brother from dishonor, and of 
the two men, an American scientist and an English naval 
officer, who strove to win her love. For his vivid portraits 
of interesting people, kindly humor, and masterly ability to 
sound the emotional depths of men and women you will find 
Galsworthy at his greatest in 


Maid in Waiting 


everywhere 
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“His conscience,” said Disraeli, 


99 





“is often his accomplice... . 


MR. GLADSTONE 


by WALTER PHELPS HALL 

Professor of History, Princeton University 
A LIBERAL yet a fundamentalist—a man who 
refused a title but allowed no one to drop the 
“Mr.”—Gladstone represented his age in ail its 
amazing contradictions. Perhaps that is why he was 
called “the foremost Englishman of the nineteenth 
century.” Yet he is the one great Victorian who has 
been neglected by modern biography. In this book 
he comes to life as a great man; his values, and 
those of his age, are justly recognized. Those who 


read Strachey’s Victoria and Maurois’ Disraeli will 
enjoy Hall’s Gladstone. Illustrated. $3.00 
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Edison and Light 


A BOY WITH EDISON. By Wurm A. 
Srvonps. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. 1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 
R. SIMONDS has a good story 
to tell—one that becomes 
thrilling as it nears its climax, 
the invention of the electric 

light. It is less the story of Francis Jehl, 
the “boy with Edison,” than it is of 
Thomas Alva Edison himself, and less of 
Edison than it is of his work with the 
stubborn electric lamp. But it is a story 
of achievement and of inventive genius 
that will reach home to every boy reared 
in the American tradition of the glori- 
fication of success in the face of ob- 
stacles. 

Francis Jehl appears as the New York 
office boy who attained his dream—a job 
in the Menlo Park laboratory in which 
Edison had already started work on the 
development of an electric light. He ar- 
rived there in the fall of 1878, and at 
once plunged into the Edison experi- 


ments as the youngest and least of the | 


force of assistants the inventor was build- 
ing up. The story tells of his part in the 
experiments—how he pounded lampblack 
in a mortar, turned the crank of a va- 
cuum machine, ran errands, finally was 
present during the monumental days 
when Edison at last developed a success- 
ful filament for his lamp, lighted it with 
this strange new electric power —and 
kept it alight! 

But the tale is very much more than 
the mere recounting of this fifteen-year- 
old boy’s experiences. It is actually the 
story of the disappointments and count- 
less failures, the discouragement and rid- 
icule that faced Edison: of his serene as- 
surance, his quiet perseverance, his un- 
failing patience. It tells of what was per- 
haps the first great modern experimental 
laboratory as differentiated from the at- 
tic workshop in which popular imagina- 
tion usually places inventors—a labora- 
tory that may well have furnished the 
inspiration for such twentieth century 
laboratories as C. F. Kettering’s General 
Motors shop and Henry Ford’s experi- 
mental works at Dearborn. Mr. Simonds 
tells the story in amazing detail, and 
with a straightforward simplicity that 
makes its drama as the experiments 
reach successful culmination the more 
surprising. It is particularly happy that 
he devoted his closing chapters to Ford’s 
rebuilding of the Menlo Park scene at 
Dearborn, and to the historic reacting 
of the lighting of the first lamp there in 
1929, with both Edison and Francis Jehl 
present. Hundreds of American boys 
reading the book will be inspired to visit 
the Dearborn museum. 

One could wish that Mr. Simonds had 
employed fewer clichés, and that he had 
given more life and vividness to his char- 
acters. He might have done well, too, not 
to have gone quite so thoroughly, hence 
confusingly, into some of the scientific 
aspects of the experiments. On the whole, 
however, the book is one that boys will 
read and enjoy, from first page to last. 
And it is one that adults may be glad to 
have them enjoy, for it is a tale of scien- 
tific success attained through exercise of 
all the copy-book virtues. 


When Genius Smoldered 


YOUNG MASTERS OF MUSIC. By 
Mary New ttn Roserts. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell. 1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by G. G. TRENERY 
T is difficult to criticize anything as 
insubstantial, and wraith-like as the 
youthful musicians whom Mrs. Rob- 
erts has 





Music.” They are such fragile creatures, 
that a breath, a harsh word might cause 
them to vanish, as did the “good folk” 
of olden days, who stayed with humans 
only on condition that no one noticed 
them by word, or look. 

Some of the sketches are a sort of 
cleverly reconstructed mosaic of de- 
tailed background, which bolster up 
rather meaningless incidents. The ma- 
jority, however, give very real, intimate 
glimpses of the young musicians as they 
stand at the threshold of their lives, 
reaching out eager hands to the inspira- 
tion which beckons them forward on the 
path of fame. 

Schubert, grave, shabby little peasant, 
winning a golden surplice by his own 
golden voice; Mozart capturing the 


closely guarded treasure of Allegri’s 
Miserere from the Sistine Chapel, and 
bearing it away in his wonderful mem- 





imprisoned between the | 


covers of her book, “Young Masters of | contribution, “The Fairies Have Never a 














Conducted by KATHERINE ULRICH 





ory; Puccini, in his headlong effort to 
soar with the eagles before his wings 
could bear him up; Handel, Berlioz, and 
Ole Bull opposing their young ambitions 
to their parents’ plans for their future; 
all these are told with a most beguiling 
charm. 

Music was a necessity, not a choice, to 
these gifted ones. They followed their 
Muse by smooth, or stony ways—by the 
pleasant, easy path of recognition and 
wealth, such as Mendelssohn enjoyed, 
or over such desert and rocky places 
as confronted Beethoven and Schumann. 

None turned aside. The great ones 
of the earth cannot, as we see even in 
these slight, romantic sketches. From 
their earliest days, they are captives and 
bond-slaves to their genius, they bow 
the knee and toil with every power of 
hand and brain to satisfy their task- 
master. 

This book is not only for those spe- 
cially interested in music. These brief 
glimpses of effort, and struggle, and diffi- 
culties overcome, will make a wide ap- 
peal to all who appreciate stories of cour- 
age and initiative and endurance. Sto- 
ries such as that of Haydn serenading 
to earn a few coins, so that he may keep 


his attic and his beloved instrument; or | 


Stradivarius sitting patiently on a barrel 
for hours and hours in the sun, in order 
to speak a word with the famous Amati; 
and Bach working by moonlight, night 
after night, to copy the forbidden manu- 
script he coveted. 

Divinely gifted though they were, 
these boys shared their quality of cour- 
age with all other boys, and the author 
has endeavored to show them in their 
ordinary, every-day relations with the 
world. 


A Collection of Verse 


MY CARAVAN. Edited by Evutatie Os- 
coop Grover. Illustrated with Cut- 
Paper Silhouettes by FLorence Samp- 
son. Laidlaw Brothers. 1931. $1. 

Reviewed by Laura BENET 


DISTINCTIVE little anthology 
has appeared for tiny children. 
Editor and illustrator have de- 
decided on pictures of gypsies 
and fairies that are cunning and fanciful 
and give a lift and a lilt to the verses. 
And the selection of poems does not con- 
sist of sentimental twaddle but (with 
some reservations) of the work of loved 
older poets and those who are under- 





| standing among the new ones. Of course, 


in mentioning the company that have 
lent their golden words, Stevenson with 


| his “Child’s Garden of Verse” stands at the 


head of the list. “Happy Thought,” “My 
Shadow,” “My Ship and I” are children’s 
classics and memorized lovingly by 
many. William Allingham can run him a 
close second with “Up the Airy Moun- 
tain, Down the Rushy Glen,” and Walter 
de la Mare surely comes third with his 
inimitable “Some One.” Emily Dickin- 
son’s exquisite “Sunrise and Sunset” tops 
one fortunate page, and Florence Con- 
verse’s “A Rune of Riches,” that we 
thought lost to sight, bobs up serenely 
at the foot of another. 

Among the newer singers may be 
found Rose Fyleman with her choicest 


| Penny to Spend,” Oliver Herford’s gem, 





“The Elf and the Dormouse,” Mary Ca- 
rolyn Davis’s “After All and After All,” 
Humbert Wolfe’s rare “Lilac”: 


“Who thought of the lilac?” 
“I,” dew said, 

“I made up the lilac 

out of my head.” 


“She made up the lilac— 
Pooh,” trilled the linnet, 
and each dew note had a 
lilac in it. 


Best of all, however, is a jolly and dis- 
tinguished collection of animals, Hilda 
Conkling’s “The Humming Bird,” Hilaire 
Belloc’s “Yak,” Allingham’s “Four Ducks 
on a Pond,” and “Grasshopper Green” 
and “The Puzzled Centipede,” authors 
unknown. 





Altogether the infant who journeys 
with this caravan cannot go very far 
wrong in his travels, for there are songs 
for all moods, sad and gay, comfortable 
and lively. When he wishes he can sing 
with the birds and the trees. When he 
wants to dance there are the fairy folk 
ready and willing to draw him into their 
ring. When he longs for an adventure, 
bold pirates and gypsies stand ready to 
take his hand. At the end of the busy 
day, when he is tired and a-weary for 
his bed, he can be crooned to sleep by 
James Ferguson’s “Auld Daddy Dark- 
ness” in the soothing Scotch brogue. 
Yes, a corner has been found for Daddy 
Darkness, and he will emerge gladly: 


Steek yer e’en, ma wee tot, ye’ll see 
Daddy then, 

He’s in below the bed claes, to cud- 
dle ye he’s fain; 

Noo nestle to his bosie, sleep and 

dream yer fill 

Wee Davie Daylight 
keeking owre the hill. 


Till comes 





Today in Persia 


CHILDREN OF THE HOUSETOPS. By 
Yonet B. Mirza. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 1931. $2. 
Reviewed by Mary Fieminc LABAREE 

S it happens, I have lived weeks 
on end in Persian villages and 
knew the very village where 
Mr. Mirza was born and bred. 

It is an especial pleasure to come upon 

this true and delightful tale of life in a 

village of the Province of Azerbaijan. 











voices terribly uplifted when spring 
comes and they are freed from the dark 
stable. And we can’t forget Churi, the 
water buffalo cow, who keeps the family 
supplied with strength-giving milk and 
clabber, cheese and butter, or Tambel, 
her calf, or the pet lambs. . . . There is 
a wolf, too. 

Happily through the months goes the 
tale from the coming of the storks to the 
laborious splendid season of grapes and 
chill of winter; through the years from 
the moment a blue bead was tied to her 
wrist until Shirin dons the maiden veil, 
big brother Pharad is wed, and after 
weaving a rug for her own bridegroom, 
Shirin discovers who the bridegroom is 
to be. 

If you wish to meet a Persian village 
in its happiest mood, with its best foot 
forward, here is your chance. 


An Artist—And a Story 


MUSKOX, LITTLE TOOKTOO’S 
FRIEND. By Marte AuNIGHITO PEARY. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: 
William Morrow. 1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Constance L. SKINNER 
MALL children are in luck when 
Kurt Wiese draws pictures of ani- 
mals for them. And the polar fauna 
are fortunate, too, to have their por- 
traits drawn with his blithe stroke, his 
affection and naiveté. It is a fine art to 
express these elements in pictures of 
reindeer and ovibos, yet stop well short 
of the sentimentality which “humanizes” 
animals. Mr. Wiese gives the animals 
their due, respectfully. It may even be 
that he doubts whether humanizing 





would improve them. 


Muskox begins his story as a baby calf 
tumbling off a cliff in a snowslide. He is 


| separated from his mother and lost to 
| the herd. An Eskimo from an explorer’s 
| ship, hunting ashore, finds him, carries 
| him to the ship, and presents him to the 


Khatoun, wife of Shabaz of Yulderz, | 
| bears a daughter who is named Shirin. 


With her four brothers, Shirin grows up 
in the comfortable home of her father, a 
well-to-do peasant farmer living in a 


| typical village where the adobe houses 


and stables standing about courtyards 
often open into a single lane. These 
houses and stables having walls in com- 
mon, the roofs, though perhaps at slight- 
ly different levels, adjoin to form a com- 
munity summer sleeping porch and all- 


the-year playground. When rains and | 
| thaws turn the unpaved, manure-deco- 


rated lane into bottomless mire, roofs 
become the safe thoroughfare. Even very 


| little children are experts in the twin 
| arts of ascending and descending ladders. 


“Children of the Housetops” is an apt 
title for a tale set in a Persian village, 
though of course Shirin and her brothers 
spend the actual lulls of their time in the 
skylighted big room which serves to 
cook, sleep, and live in, during the cold 
months, and out in garden, vineyard, 
field, or open plain the rest of the year. 

We come to know not only the loving, 
careful mother and sturdy, kind father, 
but wise, tender-hearted grandfather 
Daryawish as well, not to mention the 
mother’s parents who lived on the other 
side of the pass. As for the communal 
family, we meet many a beguiling figure, 


| from Chulukh, the pious, crippled beg- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gar, to the daughter-burdened shoe- 
maker and the tuneful potter with his 
My pots are made of clay, 
As were Adam and Eve. 
Also Shirin and her brothers are not the 
only youngsters in the village, not by 
any means. Are there not Ahnas and 
Thurma, Sergis and the Bride? 

Animal folks, too, are of the texture 
of the tale: Agh Khanoum the white cat, 
Terda Kush the family watchdog, and 
the big water buffaloes whose business it 
is to draw the plough and tread the 
threshing floor, and perhaps fight with 


| 
| 





explorer’s little daughter. She feeds him 
warm condensed milk and names him 
“Sambo.” Their pleasant friendship comes 
to an end when the expedition departs. 


She was going to have to leave her 
darling Sambo behind. When Sambo 
heard this, his heart sank. He had 
grown to be very fond of the girl; she 
had been very kind to him and besides, 
it was lots easier having your food 
brought to you, than finding it for 
yourself. But most of all he dreaded 
being all alone again, the way he had 
ag before the Eskimo man had found 

im. 

But the little girl had thought of 
that. She told Sambo that the big white 
man had seen a herd of muskoxen only 
that morning very near the place where 
they were planning to put Sambo 
ashore, so he would not be alone for 
long. When Sambo heard that, he be- 
came so excited that he could hardly 
wait. No matter how good strangers 
are to you, you do get homesick for 
your own kind after a while. 


This passage is characteristic of the 
author’s style and, also, of her imagin- 
ative treatment of her subject. Muskox 
meets the herd, which receives him cor- 
dially. One day Prancer, the reindeer 
from Alaska, who works for Santa Claus, 
joins them with a sad tale of his nephew 
Tooktoo more or less laid up with a lame 
ankle. The two deer spend the summer 
with the ovibos and, of course, Sambo 
and Tooktoo become fast friends. 

Among their perilous adventures is an 
attack by sixteen wolves. This gives 
Tooktoo the opportunity to watch the 
ovibos collect their women and children 
in a small, closely packed group, while 
the bulls form a sort of “British Square” 
about them, facing the wolves. Woe be- 
tide the wolf who comes too near! 

Mr. Wiese’s pictures of the embattled 
ovibos, with Little Tooktoo’s inquiring 
face and antlers raised as high as pos- 
sible, so that he may see what is going on 
outside the shaggy ramparts, is one of 
the chief delights which his art contrib- 
utes to the book. A few items of natural 
history are scattered through the recital 
of the exploits of Tooktoo and Sambo. 








Pi ie 


ILLUSTRATION, BY KURT WIESE, FOR “MUSKOX” 
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B., San Francisco, Cal., having be- 

~ come greatly interested in D. H. 
Lawrence through reading J. Middleton 
Murry’s “Son of Woman” (Cape-Smith), 
asks for a list of his writings with pub- 
lishers and dates, and for a list of author- 
itative commentaries on Lawrence. 


ss BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Writings 

of D. H. Lawrence,” by Edward D. 
McDonald, with foreword by Lawrence, 
is one of the Centaur Bibliographies pub- 
lished by the Centaur Bookshop, Phila- 
delphia; it was printed in 1925 and has 
blank pages for future collations. In Ste- 
phen Potter’s “D. H. Lawrence: a First 
Study,” a commentary published this year 
by Cape-Smith, there is a list of his prin- 
cipal publications, with extracts from the 
McDonald bibliography. For views from 
various angles I suggest “D. H. Lawrence,” 
by Rebecca West (Secker, 1930) ; the spe- 
cial numbers dedicated to him by The 
New Adelphi during 1930—this magazine 
can be readily obtained in America; “D. 
H. Lawrence,” by Richard Aldington 
(Chatto, 1930) ; and for earlier reviews, H. 
J. Seligmann’s “D. H. Lawrence: an Am- 
erican Interpretation” (Seltzer, 1924), and 
his chapter in Paul Rosenfeld’s “Men 
Seen” (Dial, 1925) and in Bonamy Do- 
brée’s “The Lamp and the Lute” (Oxford 
University Press, 1924). The latest study 
of his poetry appears in Glenn Hughes’s 


thorough-going treatment of “Imagism | 


and the Imagists,” published this year by 
the Stanford University Press. 


D. S., Elyria, O., asks for books for 
J . learning to read French. I find the 
best results with the fewest books, so far 
as my clients report, have come from 
Ripman and Williams’s “Rapid French 
Course” (Dutton), Abbé Dimnet’s 
“French Grammar Made Clear” (Funk & 
Wagnalls), and my own “Books and Win- 
dows” (Stokes), in the chapter about put- 
ting one’s school French to work for your 
own pleasure. The third is concerned only 
with the trick of “exploding into reading,” 
the other two are the practical books. 
Look back through recent numbers of this 
column for other such books proved valu- 
able by students. G. H., New York, asks 
what information has been collected on 
actual reading-habits of adults. Any 


amount of it; survey after survey has | 


been made, and results collated and ex- 
plained in books like “What People Want 
to Read About,” by Douglas Waples and 
R. W. Tyler (University of Chicago 
Press); “The Reading Interest and Habits 
of Adults,” by W. S. Gray and Ruth Mun- 
roe (Macmillan); the widely-read “Hu- 
manizing of Knowledge,“ by J. H. Robin- 
son (Doubleday, Doran); and the survey 
of “Libraries and Adult Education,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1926. These titles 
are taken from a brief list made by F. K. 
W. Drury and issued by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, where no 
doubt an inquirer could get further in- 
formation on this subject, now under wide 
and intelligent investigation. 


H. E. M., Texarkana, Ark., is writing a 
paper on “The Place of Sports in Amer- 
ica,” and finds it hard to get material. If 
I were forced to express myself on this 
subject I think I would use as a spring- 
board to leap into it the chapter in Gor- 
ham Munson’s “The Dilemma of the Lib- 
erated” (Coward-McCann), called “A 
Portrait of Our Age,” in which Stuart 
Sherman and Frank Jewett Mather are 
quoted in a search for what Americans 
spend their money for, “since we spend 
for what we believe in, since our expen- 
diture is an act of faith.” This appears to 
be “plumbing, bodily health, university 
education, automobiles, organized ath- 
letics, advertising, and publicity.” That 
would give me an idea of place and pro- 
portion. Then I would take seven or eight 
daily papers from various parts of the 
country and count up the number of col- 
umns given to organized athletics, and 
keep my eyes open in the street cars to 
see which page was being read by my 
fellow-passengers, and keep my ears open 
whenever I passed a crowd about a radio 
shop to discover whether it were a talk 
on Gandhi or the gold standard or a 
round-by-round, play-by-play report. I 
would visit the local high school in the 
football season and note the proportion 











of assembly-time used in working up en- 
thusiasm for the team, and the develop- 
ment of that curious type, the white-clad, 
writhing cheer-leader. I might get the 
large and popular anthology-encyclope- 
dia of sports, “Play the Game” (Viking), 
and see how many of them there are, and 
how seriously they are taken. By that 
time I might have become a fan of some 
sort myself and have no time to write for 
the paper. 


PEAKING of sports, D. F. asks for 
) books on bullfighting, either a history 
of the sport or lives of famous fighters. 
Tne most recent history in English is pub- 
lished in London by Bale & Danielsson: 
“The Spanish Bull Ring,” by J. M. Dow- 
sett, with a foreword by Cunninghame 
Graham; this is a history from the 
earliest times with an account of present 
technique. “Fighting Sports,” by Capt. 
Fitz-Barnard (Odhams Press, 1921), in- 
cludes a section on the bullfight. The life 
and art of the matador are described with 
great fidelity to spirit and detail in Blasco 
Ibanez’s “Blood and Sand” (Dutton). 
They figure also in Henry de Monther- 
lant’s novel “The Bullfighters” (Dial), and 
in Ernest Hemingway’s “The Sun Also 
Rises” (Scribner), and there is a Spanish 
bullfight in Irving Brown’s “Nights and 
Days on the Gypsy Trail in Andalusia” 
(Harper). 


G. E., Buffalo, N. Y., is anxious to 
« get a good book for children, show- 
ing them the why and wherefore of life 
as it exists on this planet, and remem- 
bers the mention of one that sounded 
like this, in this column some time ago. 
It must be “How You Began,” by Ama- 
bel Williams-Ellis (Coward-McCann), 
which has been steadily praised not only 
by this department but by librarians and 
teachers so often asked by parents for 
this sort of elementary biology. Children 
under ten who are “asking questions” 
can readily understand it, and any intel- 
ligent child would like it. Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has just adapted and edited Charles 
Darwin’s “Voyage of the Beagle” (Lip- 
pincott) after an unusual manner, com- 
bining the narratives and letters of 
Charles Darwin and Captain Fitz-Roy to 
make a continuous story, whose sources 
are scrupulously noted by initials on the 
margins; this is for readers into and 
through ’teens, though any age interested 
in natural history would find it interest- 
ing. The “helpers” in her work were 
Ann, Susan, Charlotte, and Christopher 
Williams-Ellis, so the book should suit 
a variety of ages. 


RBAN T. HOLMES, Jr., professor 
Us Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, writes: “I have 
noted the query by E. H. P. of Lingles- 
town, Pa., in your Reader’s Guide of 
October 3rd. I have prepared, in collab- 
oration with Dr. J. C. Lyons of this Uni- 
versity, a critical edition of the complete 
works of Guillaume du Bartas which 
should fill three volumes and which is 
now with the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. The publication is indefinitely 
postpened because of the financial situa- 
tion. This edition contains an introduc- 
tion where the poet is discussed from 
every angle, the Muse Chrestienne, the 
Premiére Sepmaine, the Seconde Sep- 
maine (including the posthumous addi- 
tions), and sundry minor poems. There 
are notes and variants throughout. The 
latest edition now available of the two 
Sepmaines is the duodecimo volume 
printed in 1632 by Pierre Chouet of 
Geneva. This is much inferior to the 
folio edition of 1611, with a privilege 
granted to Jan Bourdeaulx, which has 
the text in very readable form. Our crit- 
ical edition reproduces the Premiére 
Sepmaine of 1585 and the Seconde Sep- 
maine (first two days) of the second 
issue of 1584. These texts were the last 
to be reviewed by the poet himself. The 
posthumous additions to the Seconde 
Sepmaine we have reproduced from their 
first publication in 1589, 1596, and 1601. 
Nearly all the larger university libraries 
have at least one edition of the works of 
Du Bartas. The library of the University 
of North Carolina has all those mentioned 
above and several others. 
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| 
JOHN R. OLIVER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


| ARTICLE 
THIRTY-TWO 


| By the Author of VICTIM AND VICTOR 


oo 






The title of this new novel by 
Dr. Oliver refers to one of the 
famous “Thirty-nine Articles 










of Religion” of the Church of 
England relating to the mar- 
| riage of priests: “... it is law- 






ere 






ful for them as for all other 
Christian men to marry at their 
discretion...” 






= 






f 
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Around this focal point, Dr. 
| Oliver has written a study 

of a clerical family, and the 
effects that its “unhealthy men- 
| tal atmosphere” has on a boy 






and girl who grew up in it. You will find here the keen 
psychological insight and the power of delineation which 
$2.50 






marked Victim and Victor. 







Winner of the 33.000 
Soul of America Award 


IN DEFENSE OF 
TOMORROW 


| 
By ROBERT D. BOWDEN 
| 
| 






This stimulating book takes a new inventory of the values 
and defects in American life and draws up a balance sheet 
which will be of large interest to everyone who has an 

$2,00 







interest in the future of his country. 






Biography 


Portrait of an AMERICAN 
| By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Travelers found in William Winship, “a man who was really 
the idea of America made flesh and blood . . . a man who 
carried himself like a king, dug clams and quoted Shake- 
speare, waited on a table and yet was an artist with a pen 
or pencil or brush. He was the balanced flesh and spirit, 
he was cathedrals and forests, the Old World and the Rew 
intermingled.” The story of his life is told here with humor, 
insight, and gusto. $2.00 









HOME FROM THE SEA 






From his first voyage on the wooden frigate Conway to 
the close of his career as commander of the Mauretania, 
the hero of the Titanic rescue tells the story of his in- 
$3.50 






teresting life at sea. 








His Satanic Majesty 


The STORY of the DEVIL 


By ARTURO GRAF 






“I have endeavored,” says the author, “to portray the Devil 
in his varied phases and in the more noteworthy incidents 
and performances of that long, busy and checkered life of 
his ... recording those countless diabolic pranks, tricks 
and miracles, and the beliefs, superstitions and dreams 
that fed the minds of our forbears.” $5.00 


Illustrated MAGIC 


By OTTOKAR FISCHER 
Introduction by Fulton Oursler 









An internationally known authority on the art of magic 
exposes hundreds of magic effects as produced by profes- 
sionals, amateurs, and the Fakirs of India. He explains the 
secrets of magical apparatus, feats of dexterity and skill, 
I} mind reading and clairvoyance, the mystery of escapes, 
i puzzles, and other of the magic arts. Fully illustrated $3.00 








RECENT TRENDS 
| IN AMERICAN HOUSING 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


I A challenging survey of housing evils and possible remedies 
for them, supplementing the author’s previous work, The 
Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. $2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 
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Title-fage illustration from ForsakInc 
AUL ERS, @ new im verse by” 
Auice Dver Mitier published today. 


44a Forsaking All Others is a short 


book, and a novel in verse, therefore fall- 
ing under a two-fold ban of book-sellers’ 
— . . . but since it is written by 
no less an author than Auice Duer Mi1- 
LER, and sifce it has been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by such critics as ALEXANDER 
Woo.tcott, Franxuin P. Apams, and 
Witu1aM Lyon Puexps, The Inner Sanc- 
tum is confident that it will attain the 
success it so richly deserves. 


AaA, Mrs. Miter did not write 
orsaking All Others with the intention 
of publicdios it. It was set down entirely 
for the pleasure of writing it. So often has 
she been asked to read it, and so often 
implored to publish it, that it now ap- 
fone for the first time in book form, Mrs. 
1LterR [whose regular publishers are 
Dodd Mead and Company] acting as 
guest author for The Inner Sanctum. 


Aza “Avice Duer MiItuer,” says 
ERBERT Bayarv Swope, “has made a 
real contribution to literature in creating 
ForsakinG Aut Otners. To me it rates 
with A Lost Lapy—Aigh praise, indeed. 
The book—original and fluent in its treat- 
ment—has an outward serenity which, like 
Greek tragedy, is the right wrapping to con- 
trast with the searing, beautiful, bitter, 
lovely, uncompromising revelations of life 
and truth. The novel has an inevitabiltty 
that bites in, and it is done with an econ- 
omy of expression that is one of the great 
canons of the writing art.” 


Aad, Professor Witt1AM Lyon Puetps 
calls Forsaking All Others “an original 
and deeply impressive story in verse—a 
masterpiece of its kind.” 


Aza Before she became famous for 


such stories as Come Out of the Kitchen, 
The Charm School and Manslaughter, 
Mrs. Mitrer took a scholarship in 
mathematics at Barnard—and she still 
knows her triangles, projecting them with 
an artistry that is both gracious and pre- 
cise. As exhibit A your correspondents 
offer this excerpt from page 54: 
THEY would meet for luncheon every 


day 
At a small unknown French café 
Half-way up town and half-way down 
With a Jal duerving great renown 
And Pierre the waiter would smile and 


sa 
“Bonjour, Monsieur, dame,” and they 
Would see by his smile discreet and sly 
That he knew exactly the reason why 
A couple so proud and rich should come 
To eat each day in a squalid slum 
And nothing delighted his Gallic heart 
More than to find he could play a part 


And protect “ces amoureux foux 
d'amour” 
And guide their choice through the carte 
du jour 
Essanpess. 
—— os a a 
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Act 


UR engaging competitor, Isabel 

Paterson, had told us about it; 

for we were pretending to be an 

E. M. Delafield fan. We don’t 
mean that we aren’t. We merely mean 
that, to observe strict honesty, we don’t 
happen to have .read everything E. M. 
Delafield has written. “The Way Things 
Are,” and “Women Are Like that” im- 
pressed us strongly. But Isabel now said 
that E. M. D. had been born for no other 
reason than to write “Diary of a Pro- 
vincial Lady” just published by Har- 
per’s; and by Golly, she must have pre- 
vailed upon Harpers to send us a copy— 
a thing that, apparently, they would not 
have dreamed of doing otherwise — for 
suddenly there came a ring at the door 
of our apartment while we were in the 
midst of taking a shower and wondering 
what the name of the man was with 
whom we had been discussing the fail- 
ings of Mr. Hoover until four o’clock in 
the morning and whether what we had 
said to that blonde girl could possibly 
prove grounds later for a breach-of- 
promise case—and there was “Diary of a 
Provincial Lady.” ... 

And our hated rival (not really!) was 
right. It is one of those books that com- 
pletely satisfy. We sank back upon the 
sofa, reading it; and gradually the ter- 
rible depression of the morning-after 
was completely sooothed away. In a hag- 
gard manner we even laughed. Our head 
ceased somewhat to throb. Life resumed 
its norm, as observed by a pair of the 
shrewdest eyes that an English lady- 
novelist has ever possessed, and through 
the medium of one of the most perfect 
senses of humor in existence. Here is a 
slight indication: 

' 


I am moved to exclaim — perhaps 


rather thoughtlessly —that the most | . 
wonderful thing in the world must be | writer as to the pleasure it has proved to 


to be a childless widow—but this is met 
by unsympathetic silence from Robert, 
which recalls me to myself, and impels 
me to say that that isn’t in the least 
what I meant. 
(Mem: Should often be very, very 
sorry to explain exactly what it is that 
I do mean, and am in fact conscious of 
deliberately avoiding self-analysis on 
many occasions. Do not propose, how- 
ever, to go into this now or at any 
other time.) 
( 
Of course those who have long been 
addicts to the “Happy Thoughts” of F. C. 
Burnand, will discern in the “Diary” 
some hint of a feminine version, though 
the difference between the two books is, 
actually, very great. Burnand’s is the 
more fantastic. E. M. Delafield’s book 
cuts deeper. At the same time it makes 
the work of the portentously significant 
novelist seem rather haywire. It clears 
life of melodramatic pretensions, which, 
in itself, is too strutting a thing to say of 
it. For here is a close observation of hu- 


| man nature, and a close analysis of the 
| observing self, that reveal to us the in- 
| credible richness of the humdrum. And 





here we ourself are, in the midst of it, 
with all our friends. One small detail 
particularly rejoiced our heart—mention, 
we mean, of those times when someone 


“E) PHENIX NEST 





| utters an opinion diametrically the oppo- 
site of what we ourself believe — yet, 
caught suddenly off our guard and with 
the horrid certainty borne in upon us 
that any dissent of ours will only precip- 
itate us into a particularly stupid discus- 
sion, we weakly concur. How we hate 
ourself afterward, in the night-watches! 
The trifles, verily, that try men’s souls!... 

The gentleman who arraigned us con- 
cerning the infant Hardy and the snake 
—shall we ever be able to get away from 
this unfortunate episode?—has again at- 
tacked our stupidity, scornfully shout- 
ing in our ear (Well, his letter gave us 
the impression that he was shouting 
in our ear. He said it very loud and 
clear, anyway!)—which will doubly an- 
noy him, because we have now got so 
entangled in that sentence that we have 
got to go back and start all over again. 
Well, the g. who arraigned us now says 
that, of course, what he meant all along 
was that our grammatical use of the 
English language was simply appalling. 
We cannot agree. We don’t think it’s so 
appalling. Sometimes it may be careless, 
an engaging negligence, perhaps—nothing 
more, we assure you. We refuse to be 
cowed. Appalling our eye! Sez you! We 
never encountered such a choleric little 
gentleman! We suggest that he read a 
lovely poem, “The Red Box,” by A. P. 
Herbert, which lusciously retails a dif- 
ference of opinion between Good Sir 
John Straight and Sir George Kildragon. 
And a very good-day to you! ... 

We wonder why people write letters to 




















other people denouncing them. We wish 
we had the self-righteousness to do it. 
But then we wonder about so many 


things. We wonder, for instance, why | 


editors, in returning certain manuscripts, 
almost prostrate themselves before the 


receive anything from their pen and at 
the same time aver that these particular 
items are entirely unavailable, when they 
are, of course, examples of the writer’s 
very best work as the writer perfectly 
well knows and simply makes a horrible 
snooet at the distant editor for not realiz- 
ing as much. But then we have been on 
both sides of that dilemma—we have 
been the editor writing the crocodilian 
note and the bloated egotist who received 
it. And we really sympathize with them 
both. The fact was that the editor prob- 
ably really thought, “This stuff is mere 
tripe; but once in a while he writes some- 
thing good; so kid him along,” forgetting 
that the writer, before that, had, in a 
moment of expansion after a good dinner 
and a bottle of wine, averred: “Well, 
well, after all, the Weekly Balloon is a 
decent enough sheet. I think I'll stop 
sending them the stuff I can’t sell any- 
where else and favor them this time with 
something really pretty classy, if I do say 
it myself.” ... 

You will be glad to know that we have 
now completely renounced the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand different ways of 
saying good-bye that we once inflicted 
upon you. We just stop talking. . . . 

THE PHENICIAN. 
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Unravel a“story’ witha reporter! 


a of this country’s most enterprising journalists, 
some of them Pulitzer Prize winners, give an account in BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES of how a few of the “best stories” of these days were 
found and trailed. Vernon McKenzie, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Washington, has collected their narratives and 
written brief biographical introductions. If you read your Phoenix 
Nest last week, you will recall that Tae Pxantcran said, “We dipped 
into it and were held spellbound by the feats of A. B. MacDonald, Jim 
Mulroy, and Marie Newberger, to mention but three of the stories. ...” 
Order a copy of BEHIND THE HEADLINES today, from your favorite 
bookseller or direct from the publishers. Price, $2.50, and worth it! 





139 East 46TH STREET 





JONATHAN Cape & Harrison SMITH 


New York, N. Y. 






































Modern Society is a Franken- 
stein which has created a new 
monster—the corporation of 
overwhelming size and unre- 
strained power. How are we 
to cope with this giant? 


KENSTE) 


INCORPORATED 
By I. Maurice WorMsER 


| this timely and -challenging book the 
igantic corporation of today is analyzed 
and its effect upon our communal life vividly 
pictured. The author, a noted lawyer, 
writes forcefully. Frankenstein, Incorporated 
will bring to many thousands a new 
and important concept of modern business. 
$2.50 








The First 
Modern Biography 
of the Great Chaldean 


pUCHADN Eup 





By G. R. Tasouts 


““Nebuchadnezzar—what a subject! His 
secret page from the remote annals of man- 
kind can be written now, thanks to the 
marvelous discoveries of modern science. 
Read this book. Nebuchadnezzar stands 
before you, not a myth, but a living man. 
The terrible legend suddenly grows betes 
before your eyes."—Gabriel Hanotaux, of 
the French Academy. Illustrated. $5.00 


Tue Book OF 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


By Esse V. Hathaway. Intimate portraits 
and brief biographies of all our Presidents, 
from Washington to Hoover. Illustrated. 

$2.50 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND DISARMAMENT 


By Benjamin H. Williams. An extremely 
timely survey of Disarmament's recent past 
and immediate future as the subject affects 
the welfare of the United States. $3.50 


DIVORCE 


A Social Interpretation 


By J. P. Lichtenberger. An authoritative dis- 
cussion of the problems of marriage and 
divorce from earliest times to present, and 
especially of America today. $4.00 


KNOW YOUR CHILD 


By Louis Monash. The principal of a New 
York school talks intimately about the 
problems of the child as they confront the 
parent and teacher. $2.00 


Tue Mentat Derecrive 


By Richard J. Berry.and R.G. Gordon. The 
causes and types of mental deficiency, the 
social consequences, and methods of dealing 
with the problem described by two author- 
ities. $2.50 


OURSELVES AND 
THE WORLD 


By F. E. Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. A 
spirited book about the making of a citizen, 
written in a manner that will appeal to 
readers of all ages. IIlustrated. $3.00 


BUSINESS ADRIFT 


By W. B. Donham. The Donham Plan for 
American Business, 4th Large Printing. 
“By all means read this book."—N. T. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 














Magazine Typography 
HE appearance of The Saturday 
Review of Literature in a com- 
pletely new typographic dress 
suggests comment on the changes 

which have been made in its appearance. 

For some seven years the Review has 

been printed in a Caslon type modified 

for machine composition. This type, and 
the accompanying headings, and the gen-. 
eral form of the magazine, were adopted 
as suggestive of The Literary Review of 
the old Evening Post, whence the editors 
of the new magazine came. Since the 
human epidermis changes every seven 
years, not to go more deeply into the 
mystic number, it is fitting that a new 
typography should adorn the magazine. 


The handsomest newspapers, and one 
might almost say the handsomest typog- 
raphy, which we have ever had were 
those folio sheets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury printed in Caslon or Baskerville 
type, on dampened hand-made paper. 
With those two factors of type and paper, 
even under the necessarily hurried con- 
ditions of weekly publication, quite 
handsome results were obtained. Then 
came the progressive deterioration in ap- 
pearance, if not in style, of the news- 
papers of the nineteenth century — the 
use of machine-made paper printed dry, 
the use of thin and wiry type, the use of 
many and diverse fonts in the same is- 


John Mistletoe 


*A Book that will Sell 
Slowly and Live Long.” 


$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 








sue, and finally the extraordinary rise of 
advertising and the unfair domination of 
the advertisement in the newspaper 
page. A few newspapers (such as the 
London Times) and some weeklies have 
succeeded in preserving the typographic 
unities, but in general our journals are 
chaotic and insufferably vulgar in ap- 
pearance. The exceptions to this general- 
ization are those few and obscure pub- 
lications into which the advertiser does 
not find it worth his while to enter. 


In the case of the Review a few defi- 
nite problems presented themselves for 
solution, but they were of the utmost im- 
portance. First, there was the necessity 
for haste in printing, and the scant time 
available for perfection of details. This 
meant that the typography must be sim- 
ple and easily handled. Then there was 
the matter of rapid printing on cheap 
paper under practically newspaper con- 
ditions. Under those conditions, a type 
face must be selected which would show 
up well without much make-ready and 
with the ordinary rapid presswork nec- 
essary. The selection of a suitable type 
face from the thousands available (at 
least in theory) was of utmost impor- 
tance. Such a type had to be one which 
was available on the linotype composing 
machine: and one which would meet the 
demand of editor A for large, clear type, 
of editor B for more words to the col- 
umn, of editor C for “high visibilty.” 
The designer of the new magazine felt 
that one of the new type faces designed 
for the rapid reading of daily newspapers 
offered the best choice. To select such a 
face, however, was subject to the risk of 
departing rather widely from conven- 
tional type forms, and to yield to the 
practical nature of the problem instead 
of attempting to set up criteria of ab- 
stract beauty. But after all, the produc- 
tion of a weekly newspaper is a very 





practical matter, and a fine which 
would be suitable for the Pa print- 
ing of a fine book would not honestly 
meet the demands of the occasion. For 
the selection of the newer “Textype” face 
in which this magazine is now set the 
designer makes no apologies: it is clear, 
readable, and contemporary, it prints 
well under severe conditions of paper, 
ink, and speed, it restores the reading- 
matter columns to a parity with the ad- 
vertisements in color and importance. 
To have abandoned the type forms de- 
signed two hundred years ago for wet- 
paper printing with black ink, or even 
their derivatives designed to partially 
meet modern conditions in magazine 
production, in favor of type forms care- 
fully desisigned to meet these modern 
specific conditions, seems to the designer 
merely common sense. 





A Rockwell Kent Book 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Rocxwet. 
Kent. New York: Random House. 
1931. $7.50. 


T is all very well sometimes to 

weary of the well doing of others in 

creative work, and to tire of the 
. same names turning up frequently 
in design, but when we have so few 
Clelands and Dwiggins’s and Kents there 
is no escaping them—and no one wants 
to. For suddenly out of the murk of 
feeble and foggy design comes a book by 
a competent man, and there you are! 
Take Rockwell Kent. There was a time 
when books illustrated by him came out 
from the pressroom at a rate which 
seemed to be about one a week—now 
for a couple of weeks or so none has ap- 
peared until suddenly this birthday book 
appears. And here is a surprise. 

In sixteen exquisite designs —each 
about two inches square—there is an al- 
legory leading up to the denouement 
which I shall not give away. If anyone 
can draw more chastely than Kent I 
don’t know who he is, and these minia- 
tures, set each in its own framework of 
tinted background, are about as fine as 
they could be. The book is bound in silk, 
with a lithographed design in two colors 
on the cover. 

If you know of a baby girl who de- 
serves a gift which her parents will keep 
for her to enjoy, which she will ponder 
over when she grows up, you might give 
_ _ copy of Rockwell Kent’s Birthday 

ook. 





THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING IN CHINA 
AND ITS SPREAD WESTWARD 


By Thomas Francis Carter 


The story of the inventions 
of printing and paper, and 
their history through the 
thousand years before they 

into 
$5.00 


were introduced 


Europe. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Descriptions of any books sent on request 














by Joseph Collins 
THE—-—--—- 
DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LIFE AND DEATH 








N this final volume of a note- 

worthy series the doctor deseribes 
by anecdote and case history, the 
mental and moral aberrations, not 
only of individuals, but of our social, 
religious and philosophical structure 
as well. A sane, helpful and stimulat- 
ing book. Just published, $3 


FARRAR & RINEHART 
9 East 41st Street, N. Y. 








“Highly 
inflammable” 


Awakening 
THELMA 


by Leo Freedman 


“Both setting and characters are out 
of the common. There are intensity 
and fire in the clash of temperaments 
. . « Freedman writes with sardonic 
humor and penetration.” —N. Y. 
American. $2 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








BARGAIN OFFERS 





PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States, invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CATALOGS OF BOOK BARGAINS, cur- 
rent books, Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





BOOK PLATES 





EROS BOOKPLATES—REDUCED! Ultra 
modern woodcuts, two colors. Identify your 
books with EROS EX LIBRIS. Use as 
Holiday cards, Your name printed. Splen- 
did inexpensive gifts. Send 10c for large 
samples; 25 for 75c. Desk S-R-72. 1609 
N. Broad St., Eros Bookplates, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





BOOKBINDING 





WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


EDUCATION 


LITERARY SERVICES 





SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
Examination tutor, Doctor’s degree, avail- 
able to highest bidder. P. O. Box No. 244, 
Elkland, Pa. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


MOSS AND KAMIN BOOKSELLERS, 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1423 Sixth Avenue, will 
send on request their new low-priced cata- 
log of Modern First Editions. 


FIRST EDITIONS CATALOGUE. Curi- 
ous unusual items. Theatrical books, plays. 
Back numbers all periodicals. Charles, 765 
Sixth Avenue. 














FRENCH BOOKS 





FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all French Art books, unusual 
and rare editions; lowest prices; mail or- 
ders, information, prompt; big 1931 cata- 
logue 20c (stamps). The French Bookstore, 
556 Madison Avenue, at 56th, “New York’s 
Largest French Bookshop.” “Over 500,000 
French books in stock.” 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York, Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 














STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
tg Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
alif. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





WRITERS—Send without obligation for 

free booklet HOW TO WRITE FOR THE 

TALKIES by famous authorities. Daniel 

—- Co., Inc., 1776-U Broadway, New 
ork. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. © 





SYNDICATE SERVICE FOR WRITERS. 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE. EMIL ZU- 
BRYN, 1472S Broadway, New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
PROMPT AND EXPERT SERVICE 
GUARANTEED. By one who has had 
several years of experience in literary work 
and is at present on the regular staff of 
critical journal. Manuscripts typed in ac- 
cepted form for presentation to publishers. 
Reasonable rates. For further information 
please write to Box Number 61, in care of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














RARE BOOKS 





CATALOGUE MODERN FIRSTS: Amer- 
ican High Spots and Fine Press. Philip 
Duschness, 507 5th Ave., New York. _ 








RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
FOR SALE. Interesting catalogue free. 
Atkinson, 188 Packham Rye, London, Eng- 
land. 





TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BRyant 9-0896. 
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**Reckon, 
beckon — 


charm an 


2 


This was the 
old witch taught the first 
Richard Broome, 
Dickon, the broom-boy of 
the Devon hills. 


young 


“Crook your finger and 
beckon thrice ...’’ Then 
came two secret lines. No 
one else ever knew them, 
but they set the Broome 
charm working. 


The charm continued to 
work from the moment 
young Dick fell through a 
barn roof into “‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” . 

to the day, in 1930, when 
young John carried the 
tradition into the movies. 


It gave the Broomes flour- 
ish, rage, and a unique 
autocratic temperament, 
through seven generations, 
covering two centuries. 


Here is perhaps the most 
dramatic juxtaposition of 
individuals within a fam- 
ily, the most thrilling 
clash of naked wills, ever 
caught into a book ... the 
rich and rather noble story 
of one royal family of the 
theatre, from Shakespeare 
to modern drama. 





BROOME STAGES 




































; a SATURDAY REVIEW says: “No lover of good fiction or of the 
theatre can afford to leave Broome Stages unread. It is... grip- 
ping and dramatic narrative. It has ... pleasant romance, stark 
tragedy, bitter pathos, conflicting humors and social comedy. It is 


of its kind a masterpiece!” Just published, $3. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


By CLEMENCE DANE 


The English Best-Seller — Arrived in America! 





